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DRIFT, MASTERY, AND THE ZEITGEIST 


Pum W. L. Cox 


Professor of Secondary Education, New York University 


This is the first of a series of five articles 
addressed to educators interested primarily 
in problems of secondary education. At 
the present time and for the near future, 
at least, such an audience may include 
many who are not high school teachers or 
administrators. 


I 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men 
which, taken at its flood, leads on to for- 
tune.’’ The social forces occasionally com- 
bine in such ways that whoever is ready 
and able to take advantage of the states of 
public opinion, of financial resources, of 
new inventions, and the rest, finds himself 
inevitably successful. Civic pride, social 
surplus, realtor enthusiasms, child labor 
legislations, relatively higher standards of 
living, and social aspirations may result in 
beautiful and commodious new high school 
buildings for Middletown and Gopher 
Prairie as well as for New York and Los 
Angeles, regardless of who is superintend- 
ent or principal or school board member. 

Too frequently, the leaders in such times 
and movements quite innocently arrogate 
to themselves credit for being the cause of 
the changes effected, whereas, in reality, 


they may merely be associated with it. 
We may not consciously climb aboard the 
band wagon but we derive satisfaction and 
inspiration from the approvals which are 
implicit in the community sanctions. 

There is, however, a negative aspect to 
the Zeitgeist. In periods of confusion and 
fear, the tendency is to sit tight and take 
no chances. ‘‘This is no time for experi- 
menting’’ is the significance of comments 
and advice of those who so interpret the 
school situations of the present economic 
depression. 

Those of us who find this attitude quite 
comforting for our egos also believe in 
‘‘evolution rather than revolution.’? We 
rationalize that progress comes slowly ; it is 
futile to try to hurry it; after all, Rome 
was not built in a day. 

The general intellectual and moral state 
and temper of the present time—its Zeit- 
geist—thus reénforces our professional con- 
servatism, timidity, and myopic disposi- 
tions. Hence, we tend to cling to those 
aspects of education that are so firmly rooted 
in community acceptances that they are 
unlikely to be questioned. Nevertheless, 
such an inadequate interpretation of the 
Zeitgeist in terms of negation may be more 
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dangerous than a positive and adventur- 
ous line of action. If we discern, within 
the temporary recession of experimental- 
ism, factors that assure revolutionary 
changes in a reasonably near future, it is 
futile to bury our heads in the sand. 

Three behaviors characterize schoolmen 
in their reactions to the Zeitgeist. The 
drifters float along with the tide, uncon- 
scious of the inevitable day of reckoning 
that lies just ahead. At the present 
moment, the drifters are keenly aware of 
the community’s spirit as it is reflected by 
retrenchment, conservatism, and fear. In 
this milieu, the drifter ‘‘sits tight.’’ In- 
ertia seems to him to be a virtue. Anyway, 
his predisposition is usually that the non- 
academic youths do not belong in high 
school. Now that they are here in such 
large numbers they will fail (see if they 
don’t!) and so they will prove that he 
has been right. There are none so blind 
as those who will not see. Dumb cattle 
driven by fate toward the abyss that yawns 
in tomorrow’s trek! 

The more intelligent, energetic, and 
canny opportunist seizes upon the Zeit- 
geist to put into operation several projects 
which have been half-heartedly essayed be- 
fore but which have in some degree lan- 
guished. Differentiated curricula, revised 
courses of study, individualized methods, 
and guidance systems in which the teach- 
ers participate as parts of their regular 
school duties become necessary in the 
schools of the opportunist. He points out 
that youths of wide divergencies in ability 
and enthusiasms are in high school; the 
school did not invite them but it cannot 
deny them admission; the law forbids 
their elimination; faculties are obliged to 
meet the situation. Additional expense for 
special officers to do the new work is im- 
possible; hence the faculty must meet the 
situation with its own resources. Oppor- 
tunism is quite defensible. All progres- 
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sives may wish the opportunist full suc. 
cess in his adroit efforts to lead his faculty 
to discover for themselves the irrepressible 
problems, and to set themselves the task 
of dealing positively with them. 

Nevertheless the way of mastery calls 
for a quite different reaction to the Zeit. 
geist. For the master looks always beyond 
the present spirit to that which must surely 
emerge. He measures the great economic 
and social forces which are discernible and 
which control tomorrow’s Zeitgeist. And 
he so shapes his institution in its spirit 
and internal organization that it antici- 
pates the needs which tomorrow will make 
felt. 

The master who is to be a hero in the 
strife realizes that at last the schools are 
on the very verge of an intensive period 
of creative experimentalism. He knows 
that the old conception of secondary educa- 
tion, with its emphasis on verbalization, 
docility, and abstraction, is about to dis- 
appear under the avalanche of hordes of 
youths who cannot or will not do meaning- 
less assigned tasks. He is aware, too, of 
the emergence of a renewed faith in indi- 
viduals as individuals—the basal concept 
of democracy and of Christianity. 

Yesterday is dead. Political, economic, 
and religious institutions rooted in the 
complacencies and fears and ignorances 
and snobberies of yesterday are hencefor- 
ward impotent even though amusing. 
Latin paradigms, formal mathematical 
tricks, and petty ‘‘cultural’’ informations 
called science or history, however impor- 
tant and impressive they may seem to their 
devotees, are as hopelessly out-moded as 
are the House of Lords, Knights Templars, 
ecclesiastical courts, and subtle legalisms. 
So, too, are subject failures and repeti- 
tions, eliminations based on poor scholar- 
ship, and ‘‘academic standards.’’ 

It is obvious to all ‘‘masters’’ that what- 
ever are the temporary recessions in pro- 
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visions for secondary education, urban 
communities cannot and progressive com- 
munities will not discontinue the elaborate 
programs of expansion in secondary educa- 
tion on which they have embarked. To do 
so would surely result in the elimination 
of great numbers of present or potential 
high school pupils. Such elimination 
would immediately increase the competi- 
tion for jobs, and the resulting unemploy- 
ment problem would grow more and more 
complex and insoluble. 


II 


Within the Zeitgeist there is discernible 
a revolutionary concept of secondary edu- 
cation which is already emerging to realiza- 
tin: adolescent youths are no longer to 
submit to arbitrarily assigned lessons; they 
are to discover their own tasks and so 
educate themselves. This concept is not 
to be found by the misnamed scientific 
technics, however. It is subtle; but it is 
accepted and interpreted intuitively and 
positively by sensitive teachers and admin- 
istrators. The response of alert educators 
appears in increasingly humanized and 
tolerant attitudes and behaviors toward 
non-academic and non-conforming youths 
and adults. 

To the cynic the changing attitude may 
seem to resemble that of the parent who, 
having ordered his son to come into the 
house, observed his refusal and then or- 
dered him to remain outside, saying, ‘‘I will 
be obeyed!’’ So, having demanded more 
home-study, more docility, and higher aca- 
demic attainments of pupils without ap- 
preciable success, we lengthen the school 
day, supervise study, differentiate assign- 
ments and standards, enrich the curriculum 
with non-academic activity subjects, en- 
courage pupils to engage in athletics, or- 
chestras, dramatics, and the rest without 
regard to academic attainments. It may 
thus seem as though teachers and adminis- 
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trators, having failed to compel pupils to 
high academic performance, have merely 
given children their own ways and made 
their ways the school ways. Hence, they 
can retain the appearance of control of 
boys and girls; they will be obeyed! 

To some degree, of course, the realistic 
response of secondary school faculties to 
the impossibility of enforcing a stereotype 
of book learning which has never really had 
a counterpart in reality is open to the cyn- 
ic’s criticism. Nevertheless, there is much 
more directive philosophy and intention 
in the changing attitudes toward the edu- 
cation of boys and girls than the cynic is 
aware of. 

A slow motion picture of a football back 
breaking free from tacklers at the line of 
scrimmage and starting down the field 
presents an excellent analogy to the sensi- 
tive and alert school man in the midst of 
the confused interplay of forces of the 
Zeitgeist. The final goal of the runner 
is more definite than that of the educator, 
to be sure, but the back’s responses to the 
potential tacklers and interferers and to 
the position of the sidelines are behavior- 
istic and intuitive. There is no time just 
then to resort to physics and mathematics 
and diagrams. He measures with his eye 
the positions and direction of running and 
the speed of his opponents. He changes 
pace and direction, he shoots out a straight 
arm and bends his body to shake off a 
tackler, with breath caught for an instant 
he draws on new reserves of energy and 
bends his torso to crash against an un- 
avoidable opponent—and always he has 
the next adjustment ready to make each 
time that his tactic is successful. And 
when at length he is downed, thwarted and 
defeated, he does not lose his temper nor 
spend time in vain regrets. He merely 
goes back into position for the next play, 
ready to help a teammate to run or to take 
the ball again himself. The day’s work to 
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him consists in sequences of trials with oc- 
casional partial successes and many fail- 
ures in the midst of flowing and counter- 
acting forces. 

In somewhat the same way the mastery 
technics for school administrators and 
teachers involve attitudes and behaviors 
rather than assurance of triumph and con- 
trol. In the year 1931-32, five million and 
more boys and girls are enrolled in high 
schools. They represent a cross section of 
society. Many have little abstract verbal 
ability; many are in ill-health, physically 
or mentally; many have the appetites of 
the carnival and the bleachers; many are 
members of gangs; many read no books 
and only florid magazines and tabloids; 
many are inflicted with the cheap ideals of 
a commercial civilization; and many have 
sex-obsessions or other psychiatric mal- 
adjustments. Nevertheless, there is in 
each one at least a speck of genius, a spot 
that glows and that may burst into flame, 
an élan vital that needs only encourage- 
ment and opportunity to integrate the 
youth’s character in terms of social service 
or artistic expression in some field. And 
there is a superb faith that parents and 
other adults and youths have that we 
teachers do wish our charges well; that 
we do care what becomes of them—a faith 
that many schools have done little to 
justify. 

So with our teammates inside and out- 
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side the school organization it behoove 
each one of us to mark as clearly as pox 
sible our goal, to drive always onward 
toward it but with changes of pace and 
immediate direction, with occasional spurts 
and encounters, with complacent attitud 
in case of failure, but with a grim deter.— « 
mination to go on trying. The present 
depression marks a broken field ; the chance 
for ground gaining is great. 

The master of school procedures in the 
present Zeitgeist perceives an inevitable 
reorientation of instruments and _institn. 
tions. He perceives that youths—all 
youths—are to be entrusted to his care, 
whether he wishes them or not. He knows 
the public’s determination that techno 
logical unemployment shall not be con- 
plicated unnecessarily by the continuance 
of youths in industry and office. And he 
senses the unexpressed faith of the public 
that the school can learn how to educate 
—to nourish—all youths. 

In succeeding articles of this series the 
writer will discuss four phases of the 
problems and their possible solutions which 
face the master-minded and master-hearted 
school man and school woman. The title. 
of the second article is, ‘‘Can the Educa- 
tional Confusion Resolve Itself?’’ The 
third article is called ‘‘Mastery and Ad. 
ministration’’; the fourth, ‘‘Mastery and 
the Curriculum’’; and the fifth, ‘‘ Mastery 
and Creative School Control.’’ 
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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION AND THE NEED FOR RESEARCH 


W. Harpin HuaHes 
Director of Administrative Research, Pasadena City Schools 


“Progressive education’’! ‘‘Research’’! 
Two very simple terms, yet how vague and 
illusive in their connotations. In fact, 
there is no unanimity of opinion as to the 
distinguishing features of either. While 
we talk glibly about ‘‘life situations,’’ 
“ehild-centered schools,’’ ‘‘activity pro- 
grams,’’ ‘‘self-expression,’’ and the hun- 
dred-and-one other terms introduced into 
our professional vocabulary by the ‘‘pro- 
gressive education’? movement, we need 
only to sit in conference with self-styled 
progressives to be convinced of the fact 
that much of this jargon is meaningless. 
Likewise, when we visit the schools bear- 
ing the vainglorious appelation ‘‘progres- 
sive,’ we are struck with the general 
diversity of aims, methods, and procedures. 
There is no agreement as to immediate 
purposes or as to the more ultimate goals. 

In a similar way, the term ‘‘research’’ 
is extremely illusive. To some principals 
"Band superintendents it is simple tabula- 

tion of numerical facts for publicity pur- 
‘poses; to some, it is standardized 
measurement of traditional classroom 
products; to some, it is the objective 
method applied to educational problems in 
general; while to others, a minority per- 
haps, it is critical, analytical thinking 
about educational questions. All of these 
elements, no doubt, enter into a workable 
definition of the term; but unless critical, 
analytical thinking is paramount in our 
consideration of problems, there can be no 
research in reality. Until recently, there 
has been a tendency in too many quarters 
to substitute complicated statistical tech- 
niques for common sense and experimental 


observation. The statistical method, how- 
ever important in certain phases of investi- 
gation, can never take the place of other 
types of analytical thinking. 

For purposes of this discussion we shall 
throw aside the quotation marks from 
**progressive education,’’ thereby restor- 
ing the term to its erstwhile repute; and 
shall consider ‘‘research’’ as the scientific 
method of attacking problems in which 
critical, analytical thinking is the predomi- 
nant act. 

1. There is need for research to deter- 
mine what is really progressive. Change 
and progress are not necessarily synony- 
mous. The former may be possible with- 
out the latter. The direction of changing 
methods and procedures with respect to 
legitimate goals is the primary factor de- 
termining progress. It follows, therefore, 
that an institution initiating few changes 
in method, content, and organization may 
possibly be more progressive than an insti- 
tution in which changes introduced are in- 
numerable. We are confronted with the 
necessity of determining which changes are 
progressive and which are really retrogres- 
sive in nature. 

2. There is need for research to deter- 
mine the variety of goals toward which edu- 
cation should strive. If the traditional 
school was interested too exclusively in the 
informational objectives of education, the 
progressive school must be concerned with 
a greater variety of objectives and es- 
pecially with those expressed in the form 
of desirable attitudes and abiding interests 
of students. Of course, it will never be 
possible for the finite mind to set up stand- 
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ards that shall be absolute. Our changing 
civilization precludes this. But while this 
is a changing world the essence of human 
nature is fairly constant. Information ac- 
quired may become obsolete, but habits, at- 
titudes, and ideals are the essentials of 
education in any age. The conditions un- 
der which these develop are similar 
throughout the world. 

3. There is need for research to deter- 
mine not only the more ultimate goals of 
educational experience but also the inter- 
mediate objectives which shall be in align- 
ment with these goals. If there is any sin- 
gle fact especially emphasized by Dewey, 
Kilpatrick, and the other sane leaders of 
the progressive movement, it is the impor- 
tance of purposeful activity. Not only 
should there be immediate purposes in the 
projects and other activities of the class- 
room, but these immediate purposes should 
be definitely in line with the more ultimate 
goals. Continuity of purpose is essential. 


But anyone who has worked with ‘‘pro- 


gressives’’ so-called knows how exceedingly 
difficult it is to secure from them anything 
like definiteness in their statements of ob- 
jectives and goals. They seem to feel and, 
in fact, frequently declare that to put any- 
thing down in ‘‘black and white’’ is to tie 
their hands in a way detrimental to the 
progressive educational movement. Trial 
and error and accidental success, however 
appropriate in the initial stages of a move- 
ment, should become somewhat less con- 
spicuous after the first decade or so. 

4. There is need for research im order to 
arrive, in practice, at a tenable position 
with respect to the freedom of the learner. 
In every field of human endeavor there is 
a constant tendency for the proponents of 
a new philosophy to overemphasize some 
portion of the new. This is especially true 
in education. In the language of John 
Dewey, ‘‘the fear of adult imposition has 
become a veritable phobia. When the fear 
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is analyzed it means simply a prefereng 
for an immature and undeveloped experi. 
ence over a ripened and thoughtful one; i 
erects into a standard something which by 
nature provides no steady or tested eri. 
terion.’’ ‘‘Ultimately,’’ continues Dr 
Dewey, ‘‘it is the absence of intellectual 
control through significant subject mat. 
ter which stimulates the deplorable ego. 
tism, cockiness, impertinence, and disregard 
for the rights of others apparently consid. 
ered by some persons to be the inevitable 
accompaniment, if not the essence, of free. 
dom.’’ It seems difficult in practice t 
avoid both Scylla and Charybdis. 

5. There is need for research to deter. 
mine the lifelikeness of school situations, 
One of the chief criticisms of the tradi- 
tional school is the charge that its situa. 
tions and requirements are unlike those of 
life outside of the school. The new school, 
on the other hand, is equally criticized for 
having introduced radically different situa. 
tions which have never been evaluated 
from the standpoint of lifelikeness. Just 
now we hear a great deal about ‘‘integra- 
tion.’? ‘‘Subjects must not be handled in 
air-tight compartments.’’  ‘‘ Everything 
must be related to everything else.’’ To 
determine the happy medium between tw 
unreasonable extremes is the task of re 
search. It is probably true that many of 
the legitimate experiences of life should 
not be related at all. The adult who cor 
sciously relates all of his experiences to af 
common core is a bore and hopelessly ina 
rut. The well-rounded individual is one 
who habitually goes out into varied fields 
of experience, each of which constitutes 3 
more or less air-tight compartment. This 
is an age of specialization both vocationally 
and avocationally. While we grant that 
the early years of childhood are naturally 
concerned with simple and closely related 
experiences, the time gradually approaches 
for each individual when differentiated 
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fields of information and thought are es- 
sential. The psychological laws of concen- 
tration demand this. We are in danger in 
many quarters of making a hodge-podge 
of subject matter to the detriment of nor- 
mal, systematic learning. 

6. There is need for research to discover 
the qualities of personality essential for 
success and happiness in the various occu- 
pations and professions and to determine 
the types and kinds of situations which 
educational institutions must provide in 
order to develop these qualities in students. 
This need is related to that of determining 
the lifelikeness of school situations. Only 
through appropriate situations, in fact, 
can desired traits of personality be de- 
veloped. We can never be certain that at- 
titudes acquired in one set of situations 
will be carried over to those which are 
different. While there may be something 
in the doctrine of formal discipline, there 
is not enough to justify a practice in which 


students are put through one type of train- 
ing in preparing them for something al- 
most entirely different. 

7. There is need for research to devise 
techniques for the measurement of non-in- 
formational accomplishment. Changing ob- 
jectives in educational practice necessitate 


corresponding changes in educational 
measurement. We cannot consistently set 
up goals for accomplishment and then de- 
vote most of our time to the measurement 
of progress toward something else. If use- 
ful habits, wholesome attitudes, and abid- 
ing interests are among the important 
outcomes of education, we cannot afford to 
neglect them either in practice or in the 
scientific evaluation of practice. Of course, 
we shall never disregard the informational 
factors in education ; but we shall probably 
give much greater attention than at pres- 
ent to the development and measurement 


of the more or less intangible qualities of 
personality. 
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We should mention the fact, however, 
that many experiments in this field of 
measurement are being carried on, some of 
which promise value for practical use. Psy- 
chological techniques for interest analyses, 
social attitudes, moral conduct, and the like 
are being developed. But the ‘‘fakability’’ 
of most of the tests of this nature is a seri- 
ous problem. ‘‘ Aside from the rating scales 
and physiological measures,’’ writes Dr. 
Goodwin B. Watson of Columbia Univer- 
sity, ‘‘there are comparatively few in 
which an individual who caught on to the 
purpose of the test could not raise his 
score at will. Sometimes this purpose is 
disguised by a title, or a complicated scor- 
ing scheme. With the possible exception 
of the very complicated scoring schemes, 
however, all such tests will be limited in 
usefulness. If ever the great body of 
workers with school children, delinquents, 
and industrial applicants were to start 
using tests of the present sort as exten- 
sively as intelligence tests are now used, 
the results would soon not be worth a 
whistle.’’ 

8. There is need for research to reveal 
the discrepancies between the real and the 
supposed in educational practice. For ex- 
ample, the homogeneous grouping of stu- 
dents once so strongly advocated and in 
many quarters claimed as an actual fact is 
proving to be an imaginary quantity. In 
like manner supervised study, frequently 
declared a panacea for all educational ills, 
at least in our secondary schools, has been 
found to exist chiefly on paper. Much of 
what we claim in practice is of this imagi- 
nary nature. The result is that many of 
the practices we have claimed in the past 
were never introduced at all. Their initia- 
tion and discard, on paper, made prac- 
tically no difference in actual practice. 
This is one of the reasons why we are con- 
stantly arriving at adverse conclusions con- 
cerning the desirability of methods and 
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procedures that were, for a time, heralded 
as efficacious. 

9. There is need for research to reveal 
the post-rationalistic nature of innumera- 
ble and ambitious claims concerning new 
departures in education. Too frequently, 
modifications in organization and proce- 
dures have sprung from temporary emer- 
gencies rather than from any well thought 
out plan or philosophy. When once a 
modification in school practice has been ef- 
fected, its proponents begin to look about 
for justifying evidences which, when 
found, are advanced as reasons for the de- 
parture in practice. The history of educa- 
tion is replete with illustrations of this 
tendency. The beginnings of the Batavia 
System, the junior high school, and many 
other modifications in organization are 
traceable to building emergencies. Occa- 
sionally, however, progress results in this 
accidental way. 

10. There is need for research to reveal 
the incompatibility of educational prac- 
tices. We establish classes for gifted chil- 
dren, for example, and then use progres- 
sive methods which would give excellent 
results in any group. Providing for the 
individual differences in aptitudes and in- 
terests of these highly gifted children, we 
make the group less homogeneous; for it is 
logical to conclude that where students are 
encouraged to follow their individual in- 
terests they get farther apart. Anyway, 
we may safely assume that, the better the 
teaching, the less necessity there is for 
homogeneity in grouping. Only the fac- 
tory method in teaching requires homo- 
geneous groups and, to date, we have been 
unable to provide a single group of this 
kind. Even within a single individual 
there is marked heterogeneity. 

11. There is need for research to reveal 
the causes of inarticulation between the 
school and the home, between the school 
and the workaday world, and between 


each unit of the school and every other 
unit in the educational system. This is q 
large undertaking requiring the codpera- 
tive effort of all concerned. There are, no 
doubt, many changes taking place in the 
different segments of our school systems 
which increase the problems of inarticula- 
tion. We may mention more specifically 
the changes taking place in the elementary 
grades and in the junior high school— 
changes directed and motivated in line 
with conflicting philosophies of education. 
The junior high school, instituted for the 
purpose of bridging the gap between the 
elementary grades and the senior high 
school, is aping the senior high school in 
methods, procedures, and organization, 
while the elementary grades are especially 
influenced by the doctrines of child devel- 
opment, interest, integration, etc., resulting 
no doubt in a tendency to increase the gap 
between the lower and middle sections of 
our school systems. With the advent of 
the six-four-four plan and the tendency in 
the upper division to become ‘‘collegiate,”’ 
the situation just mentioned may easily be- 
come magnified. 

12. There is need for research to clarify 
the principles of personnel management 
and to set forth the conditions under which 
they may be applied in the administration 
of the schools. It will probably be found 
that efficient personnel management, 
whether in business, industry, or education, 
is everywhere pretty much the same be- 
cause human nature, in general, is of a 
common pattern. In the personnel admin- 
istration of our schools there are vicious 
practices incompatible with the legitimate 
requirements of human nature. No satis- 
factory methods have as yet been devised 
for the evaluation of the worker’s ef- 
ficiency. Salaries are determined auto- 
matically on the basis of years of service, 
and length of training. Tenure is secure 
for practically all who do not ‘‘commit 
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murder.’’ Under the existing conditions 
there is little incentive for the administra- 
tor to work out scientific methods for 
evaluating the professional worth of indi- 
viduals. It is probably better for him to 
be ignorant of the fact that one teacher is 
actually worth five times as much as an- 
other of equal training and experience; 
for if he should succeed in adjusting sal- 
aries and promotion in accordance with 
worth and efficiency, he would be shot at 
sunrise. 

13. There is need for research to analyze 
the personal qualities of successful teach- 
ers and to determine the best methods for 
guiding the most desirable persons into the 
teaching profession. The great majority 
of principals and superintendents are al- 
ready convinced that the personality of the 
teacher is the most important qualification 
for successful teaching. A teacher of ex- 
traordinarily superior personality will, no 
doubt, succeed in getting her pupils to take 
a happy attitude toward learning, what- 
ever the method employed. This fact, 
however, does not justify the use of 
poor methods and content on the part 
of teachers possessing superior person- 
alities. 

14. There is need for research to ascer- 
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tain what is in the public mind. After all, 
the attitude of the community determines 
in large degree how progressive the schools 
shall be. Techniques for analyzing this 
attitude are essential. The field for this 
kind of research is virgin, but the possi- 
bilities are unlimited. 

15. There is need for research to keep 
the community properly informed concern- 
ing its schools. This perhaps is the first 
step in ascertaining what is in the public 
mind. In the past too much of this nature 
has been left to pure chance. The rumor 
method rather than the scientific publicity 
method has been in vogue. The significant 
findings of investigation and research must 
be properly evaluated and transmitted to 
those concerned. Certain of these must 
reach the community at large. 

Only in a general way has it been possi- 
ble, in the foregoing discussion, to indicate 
the relation of research to progressive edu- 
cation. Unquestionably, there is need for 
research at every step. The practices of 
the past are to be evaluated in order that 
the useful may be salvaged. Every new 
method and procedure must be criticized 
in the light of our best educational philoso- 
phies. All of this, in the broadest sense, 
implies constant research. 
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It is doubtful whether more than twenty- 
five courses of study in handwriting have 
been published in the last ten years. In 
the last two years probably not more than 
ten courses of study have been published. 
Only thirteen courses of study in hand- 
writing are on record at the Bureau of 
Curriculum Research at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, which is the largest 
depository of courses of study in the coun- 
try. Of fifty cities studied by Mr. James 
S. Taylor, eleven cities have courses of 
study. Certainly this is a field in which 
there is an opportunity to make a substan- 
tial contribution. Of all the subjects of 
the curriculum there is none which is nar- 
rower in its scope, clearer in outline, fewer 
in its essentials, and simpler in learning 
organization. 

It seems, therefore, that it would be easy 
to apply a technique of curriculum making 
to the subject of handwriting. Such a 
technique involves six major steps: (1) the 
preparation of the introductory statement; 
(2) the determination of objectives; (3) 
the organization of the objectives; (4) the 
construction of units of work; (5) the in- 
troduction of reviews and tests; and (6) 
adapting instruction to individual differ- 
ences. I shall discuss these six steps in 
order. 


PREPARATION OF THE INTRODUCTORY 
STATEMENT 


The introductory statement of a course 
of study usually consists of three main 
parts: (1) certain basic views on educa- 
tion; (2) certain basic views on important 
issues in the field of handwriting; (3) cer- 


tain general suggestions which apply to all 
the units of a course of study. <A course of 
study cannot be built by assembling parts 
from various sources. It must be built on 
a foundation of theory which gives it mean. 
ing and coherence. Usually, the local 
school system has a philosophy to which 
it expects all of its teachers to adhere. If 
this is not the case, the handwriting com. 
mittee, composed of a group of the most 
capable persons in the school district, is 
free to set forth its position on such mat- 
ters as the aim of education, the concep. 
tion of the curriculum, the nature of a 
learning activity, and so on. 

It is necessary for the committee to state 
what it considers to be the aim and the 
scope of handwriting. Besides, there are 
certain controversial points upon which 
the committee must agree before any 
progress can be made. My impression 
from reading the literature and courses of 
study in the field of handwriting is that 
there is considerable difference of opinion 
on important questions. When should 
formal instruction in handwriting begin! 
When should formal instruction in hand- 
writing end? At what point does one’s 
handwriting become fixed? Should form 
or movement be stressed in the beginning! 
When should writing in ink begin? What 
shall be the basic learning unit: the let- 
ter, the word, the sentence, the paragraph, 
the activity? What policy shall be pur- 
sued concerning left-handedness? What 
shall be the basis of the gradation of exer- 
cises? What attitude shall the teacher take 
toward involuntary facial movements! 
Shall a standard or an individual hand be 
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encouraged? Shall writing be organized 
for class instruction, individual instruc- 
tion, or a combination of both? Shall arm 
movement exclusively be adopted, or a 
combination of arm and finger movement? 
Shall ruled lines be dispensed with and, if 
so, at what point? Shall formal movement 
be taught? ‘These are some issues upon 
which the committee must take a definite 
position. 

Finally, the introductory statement in- 
cludes certain general suggestions which 
apply to all of the units of the course. 
These are concerned with such matters as 
correct position and how to maintain it; 
the standards of quality and speed for the 
various grades; the correct letter forms to 
be used as a model; the correct movement 
and how to develop it; the method of 
adapting instruction to individual differ- 
ences; the method of testing and remedial 
instruction, and so on. 

At this point it would be well to define 
several terms which will be used in this 
discussion. The word curriculum is used 
to designate the sum of the experiences 
that a pupil has in school. It applies to 
the school as a whole, or to a department 
of the school. We may speak of the cur- 
riculum of the elementary school. The goal 
of the curriculum is usually referred to as 
anaim. The term course of study applies 
to a department or to a subdivision of a de- 
partment. Thus we may speak of a course 
of study in handwriting or a course of 
study in handwriting for the primary 
grades. However, when we subdivide the 
curriculum and speak of handwriting for 
the primary grades, the term ‘‘course of 
study’ only applies. The goal of a course 
of study is very broad and is usually re- 
ferred to as an aim. The course of study 
is frequently divided into several main 
divisions which cover the work of several 
weeks or several months. The goal of each 
main division is referred to as a general 
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objective. The smallest subdivision of the 
curriculum is the unit of work. It is a 
complete experience based upon a meaning- 
ful situation in child or adult life. It 
covers the work of several days, a week, or 
several weeks. Its goal is usually referred 
to as an objective. An objective, therefore, 
is a useful specific goal that suggests 
definite school activities which may be 
measured or observed. It is usually the 
goal of a relatively small unit of activity 
and may be accomplished in a relatively 
short period of time. 


DETERMINING THE OBJECTIVES 


Most good, modern courses of study state 
objectives. This represents the advance 
that has been made in the last ten years. 
Five years ago they were fairly common 
and ten years ago they did not appear at 
all. Every field presents a different prob- 
lem in determining objectives. In the field 
of handwriting there appear to be two 
kinds of objectives, those which are the 
goals with respect to form, quality, and 
speed, and those which are the goals of the 
day-by-day learning activities. Of these 
two kinds the first has received the great- 
est attention from investigators. Mr. Con- 
nor, in an unpublished study of the 
Research Bureau of the Cleveland schools, 
has made a beginning in determining letter 
forms. Messrs. Thorndike, Ayres, Free- 
man, Gray, Koos, and Kirk have given us 
fairly accurate objective data of the qual- 
ity and speed of handwriting to expect 
of children in the various grades. 

These goals or standards, however, are 
based on the doubtful assumption that per- 
sons ought to write as they are now writ- 
ing. It seems to me that the best form of 
the letters of the alphabet has not yet been 
objectively determined. There is an op- 
portunity here for a major basic investiga- 
tion which will do for handwriting what 
Horn and Thorndike have done for the 
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spelling and reading vocabulary. To de- 
termine the exact nature of this in- 
vestigation would require considerable 
deliberation. Mr. Connor’s investigation 
of the handwriting of adults has one or 
two limitations which must be overcome. 
In the first place, it ignores the vertical 
and the print script forms; in the second 
place, it needs to be checked by competent 
judges for simplicity and form. The 
studies made to obtain adult judgments of 
children’s handwriting are not entirely sat- 
isfactory because they can judge only in 
terms of what children and adults now do. 
The controversy between print script and 
cursive writing is only a small fragment of 
the total problem. Furthermore, it seems 
to me that we need not pay too much at- 
tention in this matter to the opinion of 
business men exclusively, for business writ- 
ing is a specialized form requiring special- 
ized training. It is lay writing to be read 
by lay readers, which is most important in 
school. 

One can only suggest a tentative proce- 
dure for the determination of the best form 
of the letters of the alphabet, and I fear 
that mine is especially complicated. It 
seems to me, first, that it would be neces- 
sary to assemble samples of handwriting 
from all sources the world over: at the age 
of 12, when mastery is assumed to be at- 
tained; at the age of 18, and at the age of 
30. From these a series of alphabets will 
be evolved based on slant, spacing, sim- 
plicity, and form. Second, these alphabets 
will be submitted to handwriting experts 
and handwriting investigators, who will 
modify the forms so as to favor legibility 
and speed. Third, the alphabets will be 
submitted to artists and impartial pen- 
men, who will modify them for beauty, 
being guided by adult standards of sim- 
plicity and speed. Fourth, the handwrit- 
ing experts will study the several alphabets 
under laboratory conditions and select the 
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two or three best from the point of view of 
legibility and speed. Fifth, they will study 
the two or three alphabets under norm; 
school conditions and select the one which 
has the greatest advantages of legibility 
and speed. 

In determining the objectives of hand. 
writing, we must be ready to adapt our. 
selves to any social changes that are taking 
place. It seems to me to be imprudent 
to be left behind by the movement of 
events. It is shortsighted for handwriting 
specialists to ignore the place of the type. 
writer as a factor in graphic communica. 
tion. Just now 18 cities are codperating 
in an experiment in teaching typewriting 
to children in the primary grades instead 
of handwriting. This it is believed wil 
defer the learning of handwriting to the 
age of 9 or 10. What attitude shall teach. 
ers take toward typewriting as a child’s 
means of written expression? To what 
degree ought adults to use a typewriter! 
If print script is learned a little mor 
rapidly than cursive writing in the begin 
ning, is it possible to make a simple tran 
sition to cursive writing in grade 3 
4? 

I come now to the more direct of the tw 
kinds of objectives, those which are th 
goals of the day-by-day work of the pupil 
May I take the liberty to say that I fin 
very little satisfactory and workable selet- 
tion and organization of objectives of thi 
kind in the courses of study which I hav 
examined? The nature of the objective 
will depend upon one’s conception of tlt 
basic unit in handwriting. If one accept 
the view that the unit in handwriting 3 
the letter, word, or sentence, the objective 
are the goals of a series of graded steps 
If one takes the view that the unit of hané: 
writing is the activity, the objectives ar 
the goals of a series of complete experienc’ 
in which writing is incidental. I wis 
briefly to dismiss the latter view, not be 
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cause it does not deserve serious considera- 
tion but because, here, handwriting becomes 
a subdivision of language or expression, 
and the handwriting teacher or supervisor 
is the associate of the language teacher in 
curriculum making. It would eliminate 
handwriting as a separate course of study 
but not the handwriting supervisor. 

Assuming that handwriting may be 
taught as a series of graded steps, there are 
two possible ways of organizing objectives. 
First, letters and words may be taught as 
jslated exercises. Here we would have 
logically organized steps of progressive dif- 
feulty systematically distributed for ef- 
ficient learning. For example, we would 
have such objectives as, to write the let- 
ters 1, u, t, or to write the wnderstroke let- 
ters, i, u, w, e, or to write figures 1 to 4. 

By way of comparison, may I point out 
here that in arithmetic, reading, and piano 
playing, which involve the formation of 
complex systems of habits, the letter, the 
digit, and the scale are giving way to the 
story, the problem, and the musical com- 
position. Have we here a comparable situa- 
tion from which we may learn something? 

This leads to the second possible organi- 
zation of objectives on the basis of a series 
of meaningful situations, not activities as 
discussed above. Here handwriting is still 
taught separately, but the objectives are to 
write words, stories, letters, notes, explana- 
tions, descriptions, directions, lists, each 
in a purposeful or meaningful situation. 
Illustrations of such objectives are: to 
make a list of things to buy for the party; 
to write a list of things we can make; to 
write one’s name; to write labels for 
things; to write a greeting; to write a list 
of flowers seen; to write something we can 
do; to write something we like to eat; to 
tell @ child how to get to our school, and 
so on. This is the organization of the 
handwriting course of study which, in my 
opinion, is most promising. 
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To determine these objectives of hand- 
writing, it will be necessary to do two 
things: first, to compile a list of the ac- 
tual writing activities of children in school 
and out of school; and, second, to make a 
graded list of steps in the mastery of hand- 
writing. The graded steps are then fitted 
into the series of writing activities. The 
objective of each unit therefore involves, 
first, the goal of a writing activity and, 
second, a graded step in handwriting: 
for example, to make a shopping list, using 
the digits 1 to 9, or to write the names of 
some flowers, stressing the three-quarter 
space letters. This is precisely what is 
done in arithmetic when the child learns 
the numbers 1 to 12 in learning to tell 
time. 

As far as I know, the writing activities 
of children in and out of school have not 
been studied at all, and the graded steps 
in handwriting have only roughly been de- 
termined. The first of these studies can be 
made by using one of the several well- 
known techniques, such as observing chil- 
dren and recording their writing activities ; 
asking pupils to report all the writing ex- 
periences that they have out of school; 
having the children check a previously pre- 
pared list of writing activities; interview- 
ing a large number of children; requesting 
children to bring in actual samples of 
handwriting done out of school; and so on. 
The writing activities in school can easily 
be ascertained by asking teachers to report 
all the writing activities engaged in by 
children in a given week. 

The second of these studies involves, 
first, a listing of all the letters and all 
possible combinations of letters and, sec- 
ond, a study of the difficulties or disabili- 
ties that persons have in handwriting. It 
will develop that certain combinations of 
letters are very simple and need hardly be 
treated as separate steps. On the other 
hand, certain special combinations and 
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perhaps words will have to be treated as 
separate steps. For example, from my 
own experience in handwriting, I find the 
letter e following the letter w particularly 
difficult to write. It is possible that this 
is a universal difficulty. If this is true, 
it is conceivable that the combination w-e 
and its related combinations o-e and v-e 
might make a separate step. The special 
difficulty involved here is equivalent to 
that of learning an entirely new letter. 
Mr. Pressey’s study of 2,736 illegibilities 
is a beginning along this line. It seems to 
me that the diagnosis should have been 
extended to include combinations of let- 
ters. Certain letters are illegible only when 
written in combination with certain other 
letters, such as an r after an 0. 


ORGANIZING THE OBJECTIVES 


When all the objectives are in, the list 
needs to be organized into units of work 
arranged in learning sequence. First, the 
objectives are classified by grade to elimi- 
nate duplication and overlapping. The 
first placement of an objective, which is 
made by experienced teachers and super- 
visors, is necessarily approximate and 
needs to be revised after the course has 
been taught a semester. Sometimes it is 
possible to make a more exact grade place- 
ment at the very beginning. When the 
steps in handwriting, referred to above, are 
determined with exactness, it is possible to 
discover the grade placement of each step 
by ascertaining the grade in which the 
pupils have most difficulty with it. 

In each grade it is necessary to deter- 
mine the main divisions into which the ob- 
jectives logically fall. This is best done 
inductively by going through the list to 
discover those which belong together. A 
related group forms a main division to 
which an appropriate heading is given. 
Each main division breaks up into a series 
of units of work. The whole course for 
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a grade, then, is arranged by units in learn. 
ing sequence under main divisions and js 
in effect a table of contents. Here I shall 
have to illustrate from another field. Gep. 
eral science in the eighth grade falls into 
six main divisions: the home, the environ. 
ment, living things, community, man, and 
popular theories. Each main division 
breaks up into units. The first of these 
main divisions, namely, the home, breaks 
up into ventilation, clothing, heat, build. 
ing materials, lighting, water, and house. 
hold equipment. Consequently, we have 
the first seven units of the course: Unit 1 
—Ventilation, Unit 2—Clothing, Unit 3— 
Heat, Unit 4—Building Materials, Unit 5 
—Lighting, Unit 6—Water, Unit 7— 
Household Equipment. The goal of each 
of these units is an objective. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF UNITS OF WORK 


The list of objectives organized by units 
of work in learning sequence is the frame- 
work upon which the whole course of study 
is built. From this point on the curricu- 
lum maker is engaged in constructing units 
of work one after another. The bulk of the 
course of study consists of the accumulated 
units of work. Each unit of work describes 
a complete writing experience which the 
pupil has in attaining an objective. It 
may include a variety of activities, such 
as observing, discussing, manipulating, and 
so on. For each unit of school activity we 
plan a special method, as it were, which 
develops from the materials, facts, feel- 
ings, and bodily movements involved in 
the unit. It should reproduce actual life 
situations as far as possible and should 
utilize materials as they occur in life. The 
habits developed in school should be formed 
as nearly as possible in the way they are to 
be used in life. 

Each unit of work is organized under 
several headings, such as, the objective, the 
procedure, the essentials, and so on. Ap- 
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proximately 85 per cent of the most recent 
courses of study include a procedure or a 
statement of directions for conducting the 
learning activity. The procedure is an ac- 
count of what is done by the class; it de- 
scribes the particular kind of experience 
in which the pupils engage; what the ap- 
proach is ; what special situations are used ; 
how the group is organized ; what construc- 


tion is done; what observations are made; 


what directions the discussion takes; what 
demonstrations are made; what facts or 
generalizations are developed, and so on. 

In handwriting courses of study the pro- 
cedure for each separate unit is most fre- 
quently neglected. The ground to be 
covered is sometimes given, but how that 
particular unit is approached, what specific 
devices are used, what treatment is given, 
Low certain specific difficulties are avoided 
—these are not included. Why is it taken 
for granted that teachers will work out 
these details satisfactorily themselves? The 
Seattle course of study in handwriting in- 
cludes one type unit for each grade. In 
my opinion, a good course of study should 
consist of a complete series of such units 
because each unit presents a different learn- 
ing situation. Frequently, the suggested 
unit represents the work of an exception- 
ally able and progressive teacher who is 
slowly developing new units of work. For 
the average teacher this single illustration 
is not sufficient. She requires an abun- 
dance of illustrations, and if a good proce- 
dure is suggested for all the units, it is so 
much more helpful. 

The publications of the Zaner-Bloser 
Company illustrate three degrees of com- 
Pleteness of the unit of work. There is, 
first, the Course of Study in Handwriting, 
Which is a mere outline of what to do. 
Second, there is the Grade Manual organ- 
ized by weeks, telling what to do and how 
to do it. Third, there is the type lesson, 
of which one is given in each grade manual. 
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This is a fairly complete unit including 
the objective, the procedure, and the ma- 
terials. A complete modern course of study 
is a whole series of such units, each of 
which gives an objective, a procedure, and 
the essentials to be mastered. 

The composition of a unit of work taxes 
the ingenuity of the best teachers and su- 
pervisors. May I make a few suggestions? 
If you have taught the material, make 
rough notes of the procedure from memory. 
Consult the persons who are experts in the 
field. Consult books that contain informa- 
tion on the unit. If possible, find out how 
others are carrying on the learning activi- 
ties. Examine good courses of study for 
suggestions. Consult books on special 
methods and professional journals. Keep 
the pupils constantly in mind. Have the 
unit criticized, revise it, try it out to see if 
it is practical, and then revise it again. 

In planning these units, it is necessary 
to use the results of the learning studies 
in handwriting. These studies should yield 
certain preferred procedures or ways of 
learning. For example, Mr. Hertzberg’s 
study of the relative value of the several 
methods used in teaching beginners to 
write showed that direct practice was su- 
perior to any of the several forms of trac- 
ing. If this is true we must take account 
of it in planning a course for beginners. 
The difficulty in using learning studies is 
that before data from these studies can 
commonly be used, they must be made ac- 
cessible in a coherent treatise. Perhaps 
the one or two texts in the psychology of 
handwriting give a systematic account of 
these studies, but if they do not, a com- 
pilation of learning studies would be a 
very valuable source of help in construct- 
ing handwriting units of work. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRACTICE 


At this point in the process of making a 
course of study, we have a complete series 
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of units arranged in learning sequence. 
We must now pause to give attention to 
an important psychological principle that 
a habit is not permanently fixed unless it 
has been given a sufficient amount of prac- 
tice. It is therefore necessary to examine 
the whole of the course of study for the 
special purpose of repeating the funda- 
mental steps at appropriate intervals. 
There is no law which may conveniently 
be followed in this matter. For the pres- 
ent one needs to bear in mind the general 
fact that a habit is weakened unless it is 
exercised over a period of time. In order 
to carry out a scheme of systematic prac- 
tice, it is necessary to know exactly what 
essentials should be mastered. The essen- 
tials in handwriting are the graded steps 
to which I have already referred. They 
probably consist of letters, combinations of 
letters, and perhaps words. It is the repe- 
tition of these, particularly the most dif- 
ficult and the most common ones, which 
must deliberately be planned. 


TESTS AND REMEDIAL INSTRUCTIONS 


It is now necessary to introduce into the 
course of study an instrument which will 
determine whether the objectives have been 
accomplished. This requires that a series 
of tests should be planned at regular in- 
tervals. The tests have a rightful place in 
courses of study because they are a part 
of the learning procedure. Since the 
primary purpose of the test is to determine 
whether the goals have been accomplished, 
it is merely necessary to convert the essen- 
tials of the course of study into test items. 
In the field of handwriting, this probably 
means that the pupil shall write an exer- 
cise involving the essentials for the mas- 
tery of which he is to be tested. This can 
be done by any course of study committee 
provided that the fundamental elements of 
the course have been previously selected 
and arranged in learning sequence by 
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grades and within each grade. The pro. 
fessional test makers have prepared what 
they call diagnostic tests in all subjects, 
In the absence of tests specially prepared 
for a given school district, they are prob- 
ably helpful, but there is always a question 
whether they test for the specific essentials 
of a given course. 

At the present time the various diagnos- 
tic tests in handwriting do not go far 
enough in the discovery of the specific dis. 
abilities of the pupils. A diagnosis to dis. 
cover accomplishment in neatness, line, 
slant, size, spacing, letter forms, and speed 
is not adequate. In fact it may be waste- 
ful, because it may not touch the specific 
difficulty, such as writing an e like ac. I 
have already pointed out that Mr. Pres- 
sey’s work here is an improvement. In 
arithmetic, diagnosis has gone so far as to 
include several thousand steps. How far 
the diagnosis of difficulties in handwriting 
shall go, it is hard to say. 

Again, I wish to point out that one diag- 
nostic test for the whole six grades is not 
satisfactory. It is necessary to have tests 
distributed at intervals, say of several 
weeks, over the semester. Each test em- 
bodies the essentials which have been 
taught in the period preceding it. The test 
is scored for the mastery of the specific 
essentials and exercises are put into the 
hands of the pupils designed to correct the 
specific defects discovered. The remedial 
exercise may consist of models in which 
each specific difficulty is correctly pre 
sented and in which the pupil is given di- 
rections for writing words, sentences, or 
paragraphs involving the essentials on 
which he needs further practice. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


The units of work prepared thus far 
presuppose group instruction for a normal 
group. It is now necessary to determine 
what modifications in the course of study 
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need to be made in order to adapt instruc- 
tion to individual differences. Any system 
of individualized instruction is based on 
the idea that written directions shall re- 
place oral directions. Therefore an in- 
dividualized course of study consists of a 
series of instruction sheets which go into 
the hands of the pupil. Such a system 
requires that the procedure for each unit 
shall be even more detailed than that for 
the ordinary course of study. The process 
of course of study making is exactly the 
same except that the finished product goes 
into the hands of the pupil instead of the 
teacher. If group instruction is to be ad- 
hered to, in the main, then a variety of 
modifications is possible. A class may- be 
divided into groups according to certain 
general difficulties, such as speed, slant, 
letter forms, while the teacher gives in- 
struction by moving from group to group. 
This is usually done in the upper grades, 
when not much new detailed instruction 
is necessary. A pupil proceeds to master 
one difficulty at a time and moves from 
group to group until he has removed all 
difficulties. In the lower grades, a class 
may be divided into several groups accord- 
ing to ability. While one group is learning 
handwriting, the rest of the class is per- 
forming other tasks. Whatever the method 
of adapting instruction to individual dif- 
ferences is, it is necessary that it shall be- 
come a part of the course of study in such 
a way as to suggest to the new teacher 
exactly what needs to be done. 


CONCLUSION 


To summarize, I have pointed out that 
there are comparatively few courses of 
study in handwriting, although the tech- 
nique is especially simple in this field. 
First, it is necessary to prepare an intro- 
duetory statement, which should include 
certain basie views on education, certain 
basic views on important issues in hand- 
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writing, and certain general suggestions 
which apply to all the units of the course 
of study. Second, it is necessary to de- 
termine the objectives of the new course of 
study. With respect to the form of the 
letters of the alphabet, we do not yet have 
an objective basis, there being an oppor- 
tunity here for a major basic investigation. 
To determine the specific objectives of the 
day-by-day work of the pupils, it will be 
necessary to compile writing activities of 
children in school and out of school and, 
second, to make a graded list of steps in 
the mastery of handwriting. The graded 
steps will then have to be fitted into the 
series of writing situations. 

Third, the objectives are organized into 
units of work arranged in learning se- 
quence for each grade, thus furnishing the 
framework upon which the whole course of 
study is built. Fourth, teachers, super- 
visors, and committee members go to work 
to construct units of work, one after the 
other, each unit being an account of the 
learning activities engaged in by the pupils 
in the attainment of an objective. Fifth, 
it is necessary to examine the whole course 
of study for the purpose of repeating the 
fundamental steps at appropriate intervals. 
Sixth, it is necessary to introduce tests at 
appropriate intervals to determine whether 
the essential skills have been mastered, and 
to design remedial exercises to correct the 
specific defects revealed by the test. Sev- 
enth, it is necessary to determine and to 
state certain provisions which should be 
made to adapt learning to individual abil- 
ity in handwriting. 

Handwriting is a fundamental and in- 
dispensable tool of human experience. It 
is worth doing well. At the present time, 
there is much to do before we can be satis- 
fied with the handwriting course of study. 
There is enough to stimulate the finest in- 
tellects in the field of handwriting as well 
as the best minds in general education. 








A CURRICULUM BASED ON THE SEVEN OBJECTIVES 


Benue L. Dickson 
Supervisor of Primary Grades, Humboldt State Teachers College, Arcata, California 


In the primary grades at Humboldt we 
start the year with a large unit of work 
in which several grades participate. There 
are several reasons for organizing the 
school around a series of large units. It 
secures a higher degree of interest on the 
part of the children, thereby serving as a 
means of motivation. Since it breaks down 
the line of demarcation between subjects, it 
tends to eliminate the teaching of subject 
matter as such. Another result is that it 
gives the student-teacher a broader view of 
the children’s education and her part in it 
and at the same time provides training in 
the organization of material and an oppor- 
tunity for artistic teaching. The follow- 
ing is a suggested list of activities for the 
year. 


Children’s Pet Exhibit 

Primary Assembly 

An “At Home” for Parents 

Audubon Bird Club 

Industrial excursions for grades 3 and 4: (a) 
dairy, (b) creamery, (c) redwood saw mill, 
(d) barrel factory 

Thanksgiving party 

Puppet shows 

“Good English” play 

Christmas and Valentine parties 

Mother’s Day program 

Play Day (inter-school games for grades 2 to 
4) 

Wild flower exhibit 

May festival 

Historical pageant 

Picnic at beach or in woods 


Of these, only the first two will be dis- 
cussed. 


THE CHILDREN’S PET EXHIBIT 


The Children’s Pet Exhibit (C. P.E,) 
was first held in San Francisco some years 
ago and has spread slowly and steadily 
through the West. It is sponsored by Dr. 
D’Evelyn and the Society for the Preven. 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. Educationally, 
if it did nothing but show the need for 
treating dumb animals intelligently, it 
would not be a failure. Actually it does 
far more. 

Last spring every child owning any kind 
of a pet was urged to teach it some trick 
during the summer vacation. The pet was 
then eligible for the ‘‘Chum Stunts,”’ one 
of the most interesting features of C. P. E. 
day. The others were urged to get a pet, 
if possible, the aim being ‘‘every child 
with a pet to care for.’’ When the day 
arrives the child brings his exhibit to the 
C. P. E., being responsible for seeing that 
his pet has an attractive cage, as roomy 
and comfortable as possible, for the ex- 
hibit lasts several hours. Appearance of 
cage and animal are considered by the 
judges when pinning on the blue ribbons. 
There is a great variety of pets, for our 
community is a small town and the chil- 
dren own ponies, calves, and foxes, in addi- 
tion to the more common rabbits, chickens, 
cats, dogs, and birds. There is also a plant 
room for the benefit of the few children 
living in apartments or hotels who find it 
impracticable to own a pet. 

As far as possible the student-teach- 
ers will endeavor to have the children do 
the necessary planning. Possible activities 
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in connection with the ‘‘pet show’’ are: 
(1) a pet parade; (2) pet, plant and 
poster exhibit ; (3) **Chum Stunts’’ Pro- 
gram; (4) special edition of school paper; 
(5) eup awarded to room having largest 
number of exhibits in proportion to the 
enrollment. 

Some of the outcomes to be expected 
from this unit are as follows: 


Abilities Attitudes 
to observe keenly see need for accuracy 
tolisten intelligently to considerate toward 
music others 
to discriminate willing to accept re- 
to codperate sponsibility 
to act on committee see that all animals are 
to plan carefully well treated 
to talk before group right attitude toward 
to accept responsibility school and _ school 
desire and ability to work 
create desire to share with 
others 
Habits Skills 
kind to animals handling of tools 
carefulinworkmanship drawing 
neatness letter writing 
practice in patience clean thinking and 
working with others speaking 
self-dependence telling stories well 
profitable use of leisure increased knowledge of 
resourcefulness environment 


In an effort to obtain these results, sev- 
eral departments of the school codperate 
with the room teacher. The contribution 
of the art department is a poster from 
every child in the school. Originality and 
use of judgment will be stressed, but care- 
ful workmanship and color combinations 
will receive due consideration. The art 
lessons will be motivated by the knowledge 
that these posters are to be displayed in 
the corridors, for inspection by the visitors 
at the C. P. E. Picture study includes 
masterpieces by such famous painters as 
Landseer and Rosa Bonheur. 
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During the music period, rote songs 
about animals are learned. However, the 
chief objectives of the present day music 
curriculum, based upon adult needs and 
practices as well as the child’s, do not in- 
clude much singing, so that it is in music 
appreciation that the best values are to be 
found. Such records as ‘‘The Wild Horse- 
men’’ and ‘‘Of a Tailor and a Bear’’ are 
greatly enjoyed and the child may have 
much practice in intelligent listening 
and the art of keeping still during a 
concert. 

The physical training program is not 
directly concerned with this unit. How- 
ever, one who has tried to teach any animal 
tricks will appreciate the fact that it is 
hard work, requiring kindness, patience, 
and sustained effort. Nearly always this 
will take place outside and include exercise 
in the open air, making it a healthful 
activity. 

The nature study for the month is based 
upon the various animals owned by the 
group. The chief contribution in this case 
is probably the development of a keener 
power of observation, along with emphasis 
upon kindness to all animals. 

Reading and English, in the home room, 
are motivated. In the first grade, the chil- 
dren dictate stories about their pets, to be 
printed by the teacher and read from the 
chart. ‘‘Pet Books’’ are made. The older 
children read many stories and books about 
animals. Much of the reading, both oral 
and silent, deals with this subject. In some 
instances it leads to further reading of 
geography and natural science. 

The conversation periods are lively and 
the oral and written language is at its best 
because the children are ‘‘saturated’’ with 
the subject. This results in stories, jingles, 
and rhymes for the school paper, together 
with pictures of prize winning ‘‘Fidos’’ 
and ‘‘Biddies.’’ This unit will probably 
require four or five weeks time. 
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THE PRIMARY ASSEMBLY 


The Primary Assembly is a group activ- 
ity, continuing throughout the year. The 
first four grades meet one-half hour each 
week to learn what is going on in the 
different rooms, make plans for the welfare 
of the group, and discuss matters of in- 
terest to all. The present plan is to hold 
each grade in turn responsible for the 
assembly program, the student teacher 
helping to guide the children in the selec- 
tion and preparation of material. Some 
suggested activities for assembly are: 


Organization; election of officers 
The Poetry Club 

Book Week program 

Health play 

Citizenship: make rules needed 
Audubon Bird Club 
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Puppet show 
Thanksgiving 
Learning Christmas songs 
Safety First 


The assembly period may be of real 
value if carefully planned and conducted, 
A vital point is having the program of 
interest to all. Then too, all must partici. 
pate, for only to the extent that each child 
contributes his share is the activity a sue- 
cess as far as he is concerned. So, while 
it seems best to distribute the program 
responsibility, there is a part of every 
meeting given over to group discussion. 
The possibilities of the assembly are un- 
limited; it may contribute to each and 
every one of the objectives of education 
through a wide variety of experiences and 
activities. 
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A PAINLESS PLAN FOR ASSIGNING SCHOOL MARKS 


Minton WITTLER 


Assistant Professor of Education, Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa 


Any good marking system should qualify 
according to four criteria: it should be easy 
of administration, should be relatively ob- 
jective, give accurate results, and satisfy 
both instructor and student as to its im- 
personal justice. Particularly important is 
the last, for teachers as a class are an over- 
serious lot, with little need to be harried 
by the fear that they have been guilty of 
inaccurate or unfair marking. 

Four plans of computing marks are 
available. First, because most venerable, 
is the old percentage plan of assigning 
marks on a basis of absolute, or 100% 
proficiency—those implacable doomsday 
judgments that have darkened childhood’s 
day from time immemorial. Under this 
plan the teacher who passes a student with 
a mark of 70% while failing another who 
received 68% may be satisfying his desire 
for objectivity in marking only if he be 
ignorant of the law of individual differ- 
ences as applied to teachers, or the law of 
probability with reference to his own vari- 
ability in making examinations. It is com- 
forting to know that in the past ten years 
the great majority of colleges and fully 
two-thirds of the secondary schools of the 
land have abandoned this high-handed sys- 
tem of marking. 

Superseding the percentage scheme came 
the group, or relative, system which re- 
mains the basis of practically all advances 
in marking plans. When it was discovered 
that the examinations set by a given 
teacher tend to vary more than the ability 
of a class from examination to examina- 
tion, it became necessary to devise a plan 
to correct injustices by adjusting the more 


variable to the less changing quantity. If 
a class as a whole does poorly in one ex- 
amination and wins high marks in another 
in the same course with the same teacher, 
the cause is quite likely to be found in a 
first examination too difficult, followed by 
a second one too easy. Need for a sliding 
scale on which the best students would be 
marked high, however difficult the exam- 
ination, while the poorest would receive a 
low grade even in an easy test, brought 
into vogue the relative or group plan, often 
called the Missouri system. Under this 
plan marks are assigned according to the 
normal probability curve, the upper 25 per 
cent being given A’s and B’s, the middle 
50 per cent receiving C’s, and the lower 
25 per cent getting D’s and E’s or F’s. 
These letter marks have commonly been 
entered in the teacher’s record as numerals, 
the digits 5, 4, 3, 2, 1 representing the five 
letter grades A, B, C, D, E. At the end 
of the term or semester these numerical 
scores have been averaged for each student 
and the result converted into the letter 
mark most nearly represented by the 
numerical average. Thus, in Table I, the 
first student, Ra,V., receiving for the four 
marks in columns 1, 4, 5, and 6 an average 
of 3.75, would be marked 4, or B. If a 
student had an average of 3.25, nearest in- 
teger 3, he would receive a mark of C. 
The average as an index of a single in- 
dividual’s place in a large group has lost 
some of its former luster. In figuring class 
marks it is particularly inappropriate, 
since it furnishes only a pupil’s isolated 
mark without considering his rank in the 
class. Also, since an absolute average re- 
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fers to a definite letter mark, this plan 
precludes weighting scores in the more ex- 
acting tasks, a proceeding that would raise 
the marks of the whole class, thus putting 
the teacher into that group of undesirables, 
the high markers. Furthermore, the aver- 
age has scant stimulating effect on the 
slacker student, who trusts to luck that suc- 
cess later on will bring up his average to 
a passing mark. These weaknesses, to- 
gether with the extra labor involved in 
computing an average for each student, 
make this a rather poor index of student 
achievement. 

A third plan, based like the average on 
the group system, makes use of the fre- 
quency distribution each time marks are 
computed. By this plan a student’s rank 
in class determines each separate mark as 
well as his final grade. This enables an 
instructor to show a student just where he 
stands with respect to the class as a whole. 
Principal P. M. Bail, of the University 
of Iowa High School, has used the rank 
plan for reporting grades to parents. In 
addition to the common report card show- 
ing letter marks in each subject, parents 
receive a mimeographed copy of a class 
frequency curve on which is drawn a red 
vertical line indicating the pupil’s current 
rank in his class, with vertical lines in 
other colors to show his rank in previous 
reports. This enables parents to see at a 
glance whether their children are holding 
their own, are advancing, or are receding 
in rank. 

The fourth method, which we will call 
the point plan, embraces the main features 
of the rank form of the group system, its 
only difference being its emphasis upon 
number of points gained. The plan is ex- 
plained to students early in the course. 
The teacher says: ‘‘The method of mark- 
ing in this class is the point plan. It is 
like that used in scoring at a track meet 
where an athlete wins five, three, or one 
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points according to whether he takes first, 
second, or third place. So, for each quiz 
and each piece of prepared work you hand 
in, you will earn the number of points 
determined by the rank of that work jn 
class—the best winning five points, the next 
best, four points, the poorest, one point, 
These points are not to be thought of as 
letter equivalents; no letter grades will be 
given except midterm and final ones. Then 
each student will receive a grade depend- 
ing upon his rank in number of points 
earned, in comparison with what every 
other member of the class has earned. If 
you miss a quiz, or fail to hand in a paper, 
you drop behind others who keep up their 
work. You will see that it is to your in- 
terest to do all the work of the course and 
to do it on time, since late papers are pen- 
alized one point.’’ 

An important advantage of the point 
plan is its flexibility. Some forms of pre 
pared work do not yield a wide range of 
pupil achievement; for such the marks in 
ferior, average, superior may be repre- 
sented by one, two, and three points 
respectively. Other assignments, of high 
learning value, deserve little more than a 
check mark indicating that the student has 
done the work, that is, so far as the teach- 
er’s record is concerned. It is the writer’s 
practice, however, never to return any 
paper on which the student has had to ex- 
pend some time, thought, or experimenta- 
tion, without brief comment jotted some- 
where on the paper. Experienced teachers 
will agree that these should be nine times 
of a commendatory sort, to one that finds 
fault. Such comments, made scores of 
times in our day’s work, may seem trivial 
to us; by our students they are often mag- 
nified into important pronouncements, 0¢- 
easionally to be quoted to us long after we 
have forgotten having made them. 

Table I shows a portion of the writers’ 
class record, being the marks of seven stt- 
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TABLE I 
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dents who formed part of a class in Educa- 
tional Psychology. 

The work of the semester comprised, be- 
sides readings and individual reports, 
seven assignments and three quizzes includ- 
ing the final examination. To the total 
number of points earned by prepared as- 
signments (column 8) was added the sum 
of points acquired in the three examina- 
tions (columns 9, 10, 11) multiplied by 2 
in order to give double weight to these 
more significant scores. This sum of marks 
in the prepared work and of all points won 
in quizzes gave the total number of points 
earned by each student during the entire 
semester (column 13). This column of 
total points was then thrown into a fre- 
quency distribution and assigned letter 
grades in accordance with the per cent of 
expectation at the school in question. Table 
II gives the distribution and final marks 
assigned. 

A study of column 1 of Table I shows 
that these seven students differed in this 
work by but one point; it would have been 
folly to appraise the class on more than a 
three-point basis. Assignments recorded in 
columns 2, 3, and 7 were exercises of value 


mainly in demonstrating important princi- 
ples. They presented so little scope for 
individual variation that marking them 
would have been absurd, hence a check suf- 
ficed. On the other hand, assignments 4, 
5, and 6 produced a variety of results ow- 
ing to their exacting nature, number 5 be- 
ing an experiment extending over a period 
of ten days. 


TABLE II 


Finat Marks Given 37 Srupents 1n Epuca- 
TIONAL PSYCHOLOGY UNDER THE Point PLAN 
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At the senior high school and college level 
teachers’ records often give valuable knowl- 
edge of varying student adjustment to 
school life. Of the seven students in Table 
I, three displayed signs of failure to adapt 
to the life of the school. Re, S. is an in- 
veterate procrastinator, the product of 
over-indulgent home environment. Though 
‘ranking in the top tenth of the class in 
two intelligence tests, she received a mark 
below average in the first quiz (column 9), 
an examination which proved quite too 
easy for the class as a whole. Gracious, 
well-bred, loyal and responsive, she con- 
fessed in tears her total inability to over- 
come the vicious result of mistaken 
parental kindness. The gaps shown in her 
record, together with frequent penalties 
for late papers, bear testimony to the truth 
of her confession. Only by working to the 
eve of commencement day was she able to 
compass graduation with her class. 

Si, 8S. has introvert tendencies and a rep- 
utation for cutting classes. In two tests 
of mental ability he ranked first, winning 
nearly a perfect score in the Otis Self-Ad- 
ministering Test. Marks to him meant 
nothing; more than once he had preferred 
to ‘‘flunk’’ an entire course rather than 
to carry out lockstep assignments, the pur- 
pose of which seemed to him trivial. Al- 
ready he has made a reputation for 
piquant and whimsical prose; his verse has 
found its way into the magazines. Yet at 
least one instructor gave him a failing 
mark with the explanation that, though he 
was convinced of the student’s mastery of 
the course material, he disbelieved in whole- 
sale cutting, and did not care to have stu- 
dents think they could ‘‘get away’’ with 
it. The writer learned with misgivings that 
this young man had registered for his 
course; had not some of the leading ‘‘in- 
spirational’’ professors failed to capture 
him? One thing there was to do: to plan 
from the outset to ‘‘get’’? him. Accord- 
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ingly, one or two knotty questions wer 
planned ahead and launched at him at each 
class meeting ; novel aspects of a topic were 
hinted at; reports on the more abstruse 
themes were given him to work out. One 
of these reports proved the high-water 
mark of student interest of the entire 
course. Soon, in addition to the prepared 
work required of all, the instructor began 
to receive papers and letters, confidential 
reactions of his young critic to the course ag 


‘given, or absurdities pointed out in some 


of the standard tests given to the class, 
The intimate interchange of ideas to which 
these led remains with the instructor asa 
lasting and cherished memory. 

Ti, L. is another introvert, also of u- 
usual ability, who was frequently found by 
her instructor studying alone in a deserted 
auditorium. Starting bravely in that part 
of the course which treats of individual 
differences—always a winning theme with 
the introspective student—she ceased to 
produce when assignments began to deal 
with the more prosaic subject of the learn- 
ing process. Though remaining at college, 
she failed to appear at the final examina- 
tion. She has never made a move toward 
abolishing her mark of ‘‘Incomplete.’’ She 


remains an example of the effect of emo-f 


tional conflicts on class work. For such 
students ready accessibility to a friendly 
and discerning instructor is often a sav- 
ing device. Modern education must learn 
a lesson from religion: that the confes- 
sional is justified by human need quite 
apart from ecclesiastical or educational 
policy. 

In conclusion, the point plan may be 
said to possess a number of advantages: 

1. Motivation. Students realize the need 
of gaining points and are thus more likely 
to keep up their assignments than if work 
ing for a mere average. For insuring 
promptness, late work may be penalized. 

2. Comparative values in marking. Tr- 
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vial tasks do not take equal place with 
major assignments and quizzes. Mere 
checking of work is often enough, though 
this is necessary to give credit for all work 
done. 

3. Justice to the faithful student. The 
regular worker, who always has his work 
in on time; the plodder who does good 
work in the leisure of his own room but 
falls down miserably under the goading 
ordeal of an examination; both have their 
chance to win points in their own way, 
while those who are at their best in a quiz 
also receive justice. Nor does the plan 
preclude giving points for attitude: an ex- 
tra column might well be saved to record 
class participation, attention, or other mat- 
ters. 

4. Facility of use. Papers may be 
scored strictly on merit by the ‘‘five pile’’ 
method and the points recorded at once 
in the record. The tedious device of aver- 
aging is never used at all. Moreover, there 
is no tyranny of the probability curve 
until the call of ‘‘The Office’’ for grades 
requires the points to be put into a fre- 
quency distribution and letters assigned. 

5. Flexibility. The plan provides a 
scheme adapted to (a) large or small 
classes, (b) recording few or many marks 
per student. Though useful in recording 
many separate exercises, such as occur in 
language courses, it may be used for as few 
as four or five. Six to eight prepared 
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papers with two or three quizzes is proba- 
bly ample to gauge student achievement 
in a semester course. The plan is adapted 
to either high school or college teaching. 

6. Discovery of the maladjusted stu- 
dent. That this is a field of teacher re- 
sponsibility is being increasingly stressed ; 
that the responsibility is still undiscovered 
has appeared in Wickman’s important 
study of teachers’ attitudes recently made 
for the Commonwealth Fund. It is the 
writer’s opinion that high school and col- 
lege administrators would be justified in re- 
quiring a case history for each student 
failed, including a note of the number and 
dates of personal conferences held with 
the failing student. Too few instructors 
have realized the truth of the saying that 
when a student fails it is a sign that the 
school has failed as well. 

7. Obviation of disputes over grades. 
Under the point plan the writer has en- 
countered fewer arguments with students 
than under any other scheme. This may 
be because the plan rests mainly on a point 
of view which, once accepted by the stu- 
dents, becomes a democratic rule of the 
game. Moreover, the student knows what 
to expect; if his mark is low it means he 
has fallen behind others in accumulation 
of points. He is more likely to confess to 
his classmates, ‘‘I earned a D,’’ than to use 
the more shifty expression, ‘‘Professor 
Blank gave me a D.’’ 











SUPERVISORY NEEDS OF RURAL TEACHERS 
IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


_ I. D. Wrexs 
Professor of Rural Education, Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota 


The ‘‘impressionistic’’ supervision of 
yesterday is fast passing. A new super- 
vision, more objective in nature, is taking 
its place. There is a serious attempt not 
only to make supervision more objective, 
but to make it more democratic. S. A. 
Courtis! and those who have been asso- 
ciated with him maintain that effective su- 
pervision can take place best when the 
teacher wants to be supervised. 

The factors of interest and proper 
mental set have been considered important 
in the learning situation. Likewise, these 
are factors in the learning situations of 
teachers. Is not supervision assisting 
teachers to learn more about the complex 
task known as teaching? 

Dr. L. J. Brueckner,? an advocate of the 
‘‘democratic’’ philosophy of supervision, 
is of the opinion that one of the most ef- 
fective means of discovering needs of teach- 
ers is through the use of the reporting 
technique, such as having teachers indi- 
cate their needs by means of a check list. 
This technique not only gives the super- 
visor a picture of the difficulties of his 
teachers, but it serves as a means of ap- 
proach for the supervisor. In checking a 
comprehensive check list as to those items 
in which she needs help, the teacher ad- 
mits her need for assistance. In other 
words, the mind-set of the teacher is quite 
different from what it would be if the su- 
pervisor as a result of a visit were to say, 
‘this is your problem.”’ 


2 Educational Supervision. 


The writer is of the opinion that the 
aforementioned viewpoint is valuable in a 
program of supervision. With this in mind 
an attempt was made to determine the 
needs of rural teachers in the social 
studies. 


METHOD 


A check list to determine the supervisory 
needs of teachers in the social studies was 
given to the rural teachers in attendance 
at a teachers’ institute in a typical county 
of South Dakota. They were asked to check 
with a plus sign those items in which they 
felt their skill was above average. They 
were to check with a triangle those items 
which they felt they were conducting in a 
satisfactory manner. Items in which they 
needed supervisory help were to be checked 
with a zero. 

Fifty-six check lists were returned to 
the writer. 

The check list used in this study was 
prepared by Dr. L. J. Brueckner, Profes- 
sor of Elementary Education, University 
of Minnesota, and Walter Anderson, grad- 
uate student, University of Minnesota. 


TREATMENT OF DATA 


The total number of teachers checking 
each item expressing need for supervisory 
help was tabulated. The number of teach- 
ers who felt superior or who were satis- 
factory relative to each item was als 
recorded. 


First Yearbook, National Conference on Educational Method, 1928. 


* Scientific Method in Supervision. Second Yearbook, National Conference of Supervisors and Diret- 


tors of Instruction, 1929. 
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In the next place, the percentage of 
teachers according to the three classifica- 
tions of supervisory needs was determined. 
The median for each class was ascer- 
tained. 

The items having the largest percentage 
of teachers checking them according to the 
three classes of supervisory needs were 
tabulated. 

Finally, an attempt was made to list the 
types of supervisory needs of rural teach- 
ers in the social studies. 


RESULTS 


Space will not permit naming each item 
in the check list; however, the following 
list gives the main topics: 


1. Background of technical teaching equip- 
ment. 
2. Knowledge of specific objectives and func- 
tions of the social studies. 
. Recognition of the function of general 
method in the teaching of the social studies. 
. Procedure in presenting new materials. 
. Procedure in diagnosing pupil difficulties. 
. Procedure in providing remedial instruc- 
tion. 
. Methods of making the work vital and 
meaningful for the pupils. 
. Methods of socializing the work in the class 
periods. 
. Use of tests in teaching the social studies. 
. Points of general character. 


The median percentage of teachers who 
felt that they were superior was from 5% 
to 9% with a range of 0 to 29%. 

The median percentage of teachers who 
considered themselves average was from 
45% to 49% with a range of 20% to 69%. 

The median percentage of those needing 
supervisory help was from 15% to 19% 
with a range of 0 to 54%. 

The items that teachers felt they were 
carrying out in a superior manner and 
those items in which they need supervisory 
aid are given, 
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ACTIVITIES IN WuHicH TracHERS ARE SUPERIOR 


1. Background of technical teaching equipment. 
a. Knowing what is worth remembering in 
each unit of social studies which you 
are teaching. 
b. Appreciating the relation of the pres- 
ent to the past. 
. Knowledge of specific objectives and func- 
tions of the social studies. 
a. Developing skill in the use of sources 
of information about society. 
. Recognition of the factor of general method 
in the teaching of the social studies. 
a. Selecting materials suitable to promote 
understanding. 
. Procedure in presenting new materials. 
a. Providing for adequate drill on essen- 
tial facts. 
b. Arousing a variety of interests by of- 
fering a wide range of materials. 
ce. Teaching efficient habits of study. 
. Procedure in providing remedial instruction. 
a. Selecting remedial exercises adapted to 
the needs of each individual. 
. Method of making the work vital and mean- 
ingful to the pupils. 
a. Providing writing activities. 
. Methods of socializing the work in the class 
period. 
a. Using superior pupils to assist those 
below standard. 
b. Posting work of special merit. 
c. Developing of appreciation of our in- 
terdependence and need for codperation. 
. Use of tests in teaching the social studies. 
a. Filing of findings and test papers. 
b. Selecting tests suited to the purpose of 
the teachers. 
ec. Considering and giving informal tests. 
d. Considering the limitation of the scores. 
e. Preventing pupils from cheating on 
tests. 


9. Points of general character. 


a. Handling the disciplinary problem. 


Type or Items In WuHick THESE TEACHERS 
NrEep Supervisory HELP 


1. Background of technical equipment. 


a. Knowing principles underlying the so- 
cial studies. 
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2. Recognition of the function of general 
method in the teaching of the social studies. 
a. Securing a learning situation in which 
motives of a higher order are present. 

b. Providing conditions in which the 

growth of desirable social characteris- 
tics, attitudes, and ideals will take 
place. 

c. Providing inter-correlation between 

subjects. 
3. Procedure in presenting materials. 

a. Showing the steps in the learning 

process. 
4. Procedures in diagnosing pupils’ difficulties. 

a. Teaching pupils to diagnose their own 

difficulties. 

b. Adjusting the class work so that the 
teacher has time available for diagnosis 
of individual difficulties. 

. Keeping records of diagnostic tests. 
d. Using graphs to interpret shortcomings. 
e. Interpreting the results of a diagnostic 
study. 
5. Procedure in providing remedial instruction. 
a. Having pupils make their own objec- 
tive tests. 
6. Methods of making work vital and meaning- 
ful for the pupil. 

a. Making provisions for oral activities. 

b. Providing manual activities. 

ec. Developing other activities. 

7. Use of tests in teaching the social studies. 

a. Using reading test scores. 

8. Points of general character. 
a. Ability to vary the methods used. 


° 


CONCLUSIONS 


While it would be impossible to make 
any sweeping conclusions from the evi- 
dence obtained from this study it does 
seem that there are a few generalizations 
that might be stated. These generaliza- 
tions, however, in this study pertain to 
these teachers only. 


1. Teachers feel that they are superior in those 
factors relating to the social studies, such as: 

a. Knowing what subject matter to teach, 

b. Developing an appreciation of the re- 

lation of the past and present. 

ec. Selecting materials suitable to promote 
understanding. 

. Providing adequate drill. 

. Teaching efficient habits of study. 

. Providing remedial instruction. 

. Selection and use of tests. 

. Handling discipline problems. 

2. On the other hand, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that the teachers in this study need 
supervisory help in the following: 

a. Knowing the principles underlying the 

social studies. 

b. Recognition of the general function of 
method in the teaching of the social 
studies. 

. Procedure in presenting materials. 

d. Procedure in diagnosing pupil difficul- 
ties. 

e. Remedial instruction. 

f. Use of tests. 

g- Methods of developing meaningful ac- 
tivities. 


oOo mo 
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Teachers are at a loss to know how to 
provide worthwhile activities in the social 
studies. They do not know how to correlate 
and integrate subject matter. Although 
they are conversant with the elements of 
drill and the laws of learning, they know 
little about effective diagnosis. 

On the other hand, the teachers in this 
study seem to be more confident of their 
ability in the selection of suitable subject 
matter, providing adequate drill, and in 
teaching efficient habits of study. 

It is quite possible that this confidence 
is due to the fact that many of these teach- 
ers have taken professional training which 
emphasized these factors. 
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HOW TO MAKE MORE EFFECTIVE USE OF THE 
**TELLING”? METHOD 


Maraaret C. JoNnEs 


Supervisor of Home Economics Teacher Training, University of California at Los Angeles 


Every classroom teacher from the nurs- 
ery school through the University makes 
use of the ‘‘telling’’ method as a means of 
imparting knowledge. In dealing with the 
more mature groups of pupils we are apt 
to dignify the method by the term ‘‘lec- 
turing.’’? Something is amiss with this pro- 
cedure as it is used by a large number of 
teachers. As a method it is good and we 
are forced to admit it when we see it skill- 
fully employed. Many teachers attempt its 
use without knowing anything of the tech- 
nique involved. 

Careful observation gives rise to the be- 
lief that all teachers have a constant need 
for this method. There are daily oppor- 
tunities for it to be successfully used. It 
was with the intention of seeking out ways 
of improvement in the use of this method 
that the writer was led to adopt an analysis 
of the job of ‘‘telling’’; it meant seeking 
for the actual difficulties involved. The 
results seem to have resolved themselves 
into what may well be termed a definite 
technique, and are offered in an effort to 
supply aid to other teachers who are like- 
wise interested. For every difficulty listed 
brief suggestions are given that should 
help in its solution. 

The first difficulty encountered involves 
the selection and adaptation of materials 
to the varying interests, abilities, and needs 
of the pupils. The effectiveness with which 
you make this choice has much to do 
with the success and value of the method. 
The following suggestions may help to 
solve the problem: 


1. Select a phase of the subject of vital in- 
terest to yourself. Make it evident that your 
heart is in your work. Enthusiasm and interest 
thus become contagious. 

2. Select that phase of the subject that is 
new, about which there are recent discoveries, 
experiments, and research investigations. For 
successful education there must be a certain 
freshness about the knowledge dealt with. Mr. 
Whitehead at Harvard remarked recently, 
“Knowledge does not keep any better than fish. 
You may be dealing with knowledge of the old 
species, with some old truths, but somehow or 
other it must come to the students just drawn 
from the sea and with the freshness of im- 
mediate importance.” 

3. Select the material with a view to saving 
the time of the students. Time is a factor of 
importance in this busy world. If the new and 
up-to-the-minute information is not readily 
available for pupil consumption, it is a real 
service to tell it to them. 

4. Take a brief census of your class before 
you begin the selection of your content. Find 
out if the pupils have any vital, pressing in- 
terests or needs that they want satisfied. Adapt 
the materials to the age, interests, and vocabu- 
lary of the pupils. 

5. Exercise judicious selection when there is 
need for limiting the amount of material. Be- 
cause of the wealth of subject matter available 
to the wideawake teacher, it becomes a real task 
to weigh out the kind and amount suitable for 
pupil use. Charters, in Methods of Teaching, 
suggests that to tell a fact or principle is to 
give a ready-made method of control. Life is 
too short to dispense with ready-made controls. 
Thus it becomes a teacher’s responsibility to see 
that the controls given by the telling method 
work satisfactorily in the hands of the pupil. 
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6. Make use of real situations. When deal- 
ing with “dry as dust” facts or principles, try 
connecting them to a practical and common-to- 
all experience. 

7. Encourage pupils to hand in suggestions 
or requests for specific help on their problems. 
In this way the teacher may avoid the accusa- 
tion so often brought up, that of neither know- 
ing nor caring about the students’ pressing 
problems. This gives you an opportunity to 
collect points pertinent to the problem and to 
organize a brief, direct, and concise reply to 
the pupil. If any point of your discussion 
needs clarification, have the pupils write the dif- 
ficulty on a slip of paper to be handed in at 
the close of the hour. Take up the matter in- 
dividually if not of enough significance to be 
brought out to the entire group. 


A second difficulty discovered in this 
analysis has to do with the organization of 
materials. There are as many ways of 
treating a subject as there are points 
within the subject for consideration. More 
often than not, it is a matter of arrange- 
ment and organization that causes the dif- 
ficulty. Toa well-equipped and adequately 
trained teacher, it is not a lack of materials 
or ideas but a need for definite methods 
whereby to classify and organize these into 
usable form. Merely knowing a subject 
does not guarantee your ability to give it 
out to others. Careful and deliberate plan- 
ning is needed and the following are sug- 
gested as ways to set about the task: 


1. Study carefully the bulk of material se- 
lected; work out different schemes or plans be- 
fore making a definite decision. There is one 
best way for everything to be done, but unless 
you compare and evaluate, weigh and select 
from several possible ways, you cannot be cer- 
tain of finding it. 

2. Break the whole into small units of in- 
struction. This resolves itself into listing topics 
in logical order. The longer the list, the greater 
the possibility for choice and selection. Each 
unit chosen should possess obvious value for 
a given class. 

3. Select the best and most effective topics 
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and arrange them into a unified series. The 
topics that deserve emphasis should be deter. 
mined on the basis of the purpose of the course 
and the needs of the pupils. Keep in mind the 
importance of the coherence of ideas and the 
sequence of thought for the series as a whole. 
4. Outline each topic selected. Crawford, in 
Studying the Major Subjects, advocates the 
use of small cards to help in making an original 
draft. “Write one thought on a card. Write 
as many cards as there are ideas you wish to 
include regardless of the order in which they 
first come to mind. Sort, classify and arrange 
these in the order in which you wish to present 


them.” Start off with the best and most ef- 
fective point. Prepare the main points with 
care. 


5. Learn to think in terms of outlines. When 
talks are to consume more than a few minutes, 
they should be outlined and clearly thought 
through. Parker says, “Impromptu talks like 
impromptu teaching are apt to be loosely or- 
ganized and ineffective.” 


A third outstanding difficulty hinges 
upon the personal factors involved in ‘‘tell- 
ing.’’ This method of instruction is con- 
cerned with emotional response as much as 
with subject matter reaction. Thorndike 
says, in Elementary Principles of Educc- 
tion: ‘‘The advantages of oral expression 
are due to the stimulus of voice, gestures, 
facial expressions and the personality and 
enthusiasm of the speaker or to his acting, 
drawing, etc. . . . What the teacher does 
as well as what he says is important.”’ 

How to improve upon this matter of 
what the teacher does while talking is of 
next concern. 


1. Guard against common voice defects. Cul- 
tivate a well-modulated, correctly pitched, ar- 
ticulate and natural speaking voice. Talk 
directly to the pupils, using a conversational 
tone. Regulate the force of utterance in accord 
with the size of room, the size of class, and the 
acoustic properties of the room. The listless, 
dull, monotonous voice is hard to listen to. 
Inject some measure of the joy of life and 
happiness into your conversation. The rasping, 
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nasal voice is irritating and so is the over- 
emphasized masculine quality sometimes heard 
in a woman’s voice. Practice constantly to 
overcome whatever faults you may have ac- 
quired. 

2. Avoid affectations and peculiar manner- 
isms. Most people are unaware of their oddi- 
ties. Try rehearsing your discourse before a 
full length mirror. Critically observe your pos- 
ture, your facial expressions, your gestures, and 
your bodily movements. Note the set of your 
dothes and your general appearance. Ask a 
group of your sincere good friends, outside the 
teaching profession, to listen to you and tell 
you frankly what it is about you that is most 
in need of correction. 

3. Adopt an easy natural position before the 
group. Stand correctly and for the most part 
in a place that commands the whole room, so 
everyone may see and hear distinctly. Let all 
your movements be spontaneous and natural. 
The general address, bearing and attitude of 
a teacher tends to qualify everything she does. 
Be firm and decisive, yet friendly and imper- 
sonal, and you will command greater respect 
from your pupils. 

4. Appear pleasant. The facial expression 
of the teacher is an element of personality that 
greatly affects the general quality of her per- 
formance. Learn to mask all unpleasant or 
disagreeable emotions under a non-committal 
expression. Cultivate a sincere optimistic habit 
of mind and learn to portray it truthfully. So 
much more can be accomplished by an agree- 
able, pleasant manner. 


To insure greater skill in the use of this 
method, it is well to recognize that to know 
when and how to tell things is as impor- 
tant a part of the teacher’s technique as 
to know when and how to encourage dis- 
cussion or test information. The greatest 
ingenuity is required to sustain interest 
over a whole class period and often for 
even half that time. The following sug- 
gestions may be helpful in directing in- 
terest to educational ends: 


1. Secure immediate attention. Begin 
Promptly. Fix. attention upon the vital busi- 
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ness at hand. The teacher can greatly influence 
the attitude of the class by being businesslike, 
energetic, and eager to set to work. Start off 
with a challenge to every individual’s ability to 
think. Set up a problem or put a question to 
the group, and proceed to throw light upon it 
at once. Use simple language, familiar sym- 
bols, common terms, so as to be understood by 
the whole class. Do not assume that what you 
say is as clear to your listeners as it is to you. 
Reword the statement of the problem or the 
question if it appears puzzling to a few. Be 
certain the problem bears direct relation to the 
experiences of the pupils. 

2. Keep the class in a problematic and ex- 
pectant attitude. This is the technique em- 
ployed by the writer of popular stories. The 
successful speaker creates in his listeners this 
same anticipatory attitude. 

3. Be careful as to pace. Speakers generally 
talk too fast. A slower pace allows time for 
thought. Adjust your pace in accord with the 
difficulties involved in the material presented. 
This is especially to be considered if the ma- 
terial is new and being presented for the 
first time. Restate, repeat, and amplify the 
points which seem difficult. 

4. Pause, on occasions, for reactions. 
There is no set rule against such a practice. 
Break up the long stretches of discourse by 
allowing questions from the pupils. Give time 
for pupil reactions; but be careful lest you 
drift into discussion which is apart from the 
telling method under consideration. 

5. Exhibit a sense of humor. Make use of 
a funny story if it will clinch a point, but do 
not let it serve as a point of digression. Take 
care that it be not just a means of filling in time. 

6. Avoid being self-conscious and sensitive 
while talking. Beginning teachers are apt to 
regard all appearances of inattention as per- 
sonal affronts. An experienced speaker tries 
to regard such things objectively. 


If this method of instruction is to be 
effective with all types of students, it calls 
for careful consideration not alone of sub- 
ject matter arrangement, but of student 
comprehension and retention. Merely tell- 
ing pupils facts does not guarantee that 
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they will learn them, much less that they 
will think about them. One of the out- 
standing difficulties is to get students pre- 
pared and to make them a vital and active 
part of the situation. The following sug- 
gestions may aid you to do this more ef- 
fectively : 


1. Use every possible means to vitalize your 
topic as you proceed. Draw inferences from 
the daily newspapers. Quote sayings of co- 
workers, fellow-students, leading men and 
women of the day. Make applications to things 
within the comprehension of the students. 

2. Announce in advance the subject that you 
are going to talk about. This will serve as a 
preliminary step in preparing the minds of the 
pupils for new material. Make them realize 
that this is an opportunity for them to prepare 
to get the most out of the talk. This gives 
pupils and teacher a few points in common. 
Promote the idea of thinking together on prob- 
lems. 

3. Present a brief outline of the main points 
to be considered. This may be done in advance 
if the teacher wishes it to serve as a guide for 
serious study. It may be presented to the 
pupils at the end of the lesson to serve as a 
general summary. After each point in the 
outline, space should be left for students to 
fill in details noted. These outlines may be 
mimeographed or written on the blackboard. 
The latter demands pupil time for copying. 
Outlines and summaries tend to put related 
things together, thus making them more objec- 
tive. 

4. Provide for note-taking when material is 
such as to demand it. It is definitely agreed 
that the telling method should always be used 
to supplement the text; it will invariably set 
forth new and perhaps unfamiliar material. 
Note-taking offsets one of the serious objections 
to this method, that it lacks a permanent rec- 
ord. The teacher must provide against this. 
Douglass suggests that the teacher illustrate by 
making notes on the blackboard as she pro- 
ceeds with her talk. Encourage students to 
write up notes at the end of the discourse and 
allow time in class for it. Let students work 
in pairs and consult each other while writing. 
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If time at the end of the talk is given for this, 
then a definite check must be made of it. 

5. Make assignments that will guide the 
pupil in his approach to the talk to be given 
by the teacher. See that assignments are clear, 
definite, and to the point. Point out the specific 
problems and main points. 

6. Provide a collateral reading list. Sug. 
gest that your students select from this list 
what they wish, but hold them responsible for 
definite topics, problems, or questions. Students 
take pride in contributing material not found 
by others. This adds to class interest. 


Another problem confronting the teacher 
in making skillful use of this method is to 
stimulate reflective thinking. Thought is 
stimulated when a genuine difficulty is pre- 
sented to the learner. The pupils must 
think; the teacher cannot do it for them. 
This method should not in any measure al- 
low the teacher to lose sight of the im- 
portance of developing abilities to think. 
The following suggestions should prove 
helpful: 


1. Define the problem and keep it before the 
class. Make the solving of it satisfy a real need 
on the part of the student. Thorndike says, 
“Knowledge of the goal and of the facts to 
reason with is provision enough for reflective 
thinking.” 

2. Teach your pupils by example to maintain 
an unbiased viewpoint, to suspend judgment 
until all possible information has been assem- 
bled. Criticize your own conclusions in the 
light of all the facts gathered. 

3. Organize small discussion groups within 
the class. Get students to form the habit of 
talking over the difficulties of an assignment 
among themselves. Make this serve as a place 
for the continuation of the thinking initiated 
in the class period. Use this device as a means 
for stimulating debate, for formulating hy- 
potheses, and for fostering an exchange of ideas. 


If this telling method can be effectively 
used on occasions in ‘any grade, it must be 
possible to evaluate its worth in terms of 
pupil progress. As a means of diagnosing 
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the success of the work done, devise ways 
of checking up. The following are some 
ways commonly used: 


1. Test at the end of a unit of instruction. 
Whenever a series of related topics comes to 
an end, give an objective test whereby to check 
how much of what you have given the pupils 
has been made their own. 

2. Employ summaries to cover the main 
points of your talk. Make a practice of hav- 
ing a pupil briefly summarize the points you 
have made. 

3. Make use of reviews. Ask a pupil, at the 
beginning of the period, briefly to outline for 
the class all the main points of the previous 
talk. This provides opportunity to correct er- 
rors and misconceptions. 

4. Check up note books. If you have re- 
quired notes, it is necessary that you check 
them carefully for accuracy of statement and 
fullness of detail. 

5. Accurately record individual achievement. 
Assign grades on tests, on reports and on note 
books. Keep all records up to date. Let your 
pupils know that you do this. 


The following selected references fur- 
nish a very complete presentation of opin- 
ions for and against the use of the telling 
method : 


Avent, J. E.: The Beginning Teacher. Avent 
Pub. Co., Knoxville, Tenn., 1929. Chapter 
8: “Methods of Teaching.” A complete 
treatment of the story method as used in the 
elementary school. Discusses the lecture 
method in a negative way. 

Betts, G. H.: The Recitation. Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1910. Pp. 45-48: values and tech- 
nique of telling. 

Charters, W. W.: Methods of Teaching. Row, 
Peterson Co., 1912. Pp. 266-277: a very 
helpful discussion of the telling method; 
lists particular difficulties to be found in the 
lecture method. 

Colvin, S. S.: Introduction to High School 
Teaching. Macmillan Co., 1917. Pp. 295- 
309: developing methods of imparting in- 
formation. Pp. 224-233: values and tech- 
nique of telling. 
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Crawford, C. C.: Studying the Major Sub- 
jects. Crawford Pub. Co., 1930. The entire 
book served as a pattern for this paper. 

Davis, 8. E.: The Work of the Teacher. Mac- 
millan Co., 1921. Pp. 172-182: sets forth 
the advantages of the telling and the lec- 
ture methods, but favors the first with all 
types of students of less than college grade. 

Douglass, H. R.: Modern Methods in High 
School Teaching. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1926. Chapter I. 

Handschin, C. H.: Teaching of Modern Lan- 
guages. The World Book Co., 1924. Pp. 
43-52: values and technique of telling. 

Holley, C. E.: The Teacher’s Technique. The 
Century Co., 1922. Pp. 101-113: imparting 
knowledge by exposition, telling. Pp. 151- 
158: values and techniques of telling. 

Minor, Ruby: Principles of Teaching Prac- 
tically Applied. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. 
Pp. 163-175: method of imparting knowl- 
edge or information. Pp. 191-211: fixing 
information. 

Nutt, H. W.: Principles of Teaching High 
School Pupils. The Century Co., 1922. Pp. 
247-252: values and techniques of telling. 
Pp. 253-257: the use of collateral reading. 

Parker, 8. C.: Methods of Teaching in High 
School. Ginn & Co., 1915. Pp. 142-166: 
fixing information. Pp. 418-436: the use 
of book and collateral reading. 

Stormzand, M. F. Progressive Methods of 
Teaching. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. Pp. 
70-85: methods of imparting information. 
Pp. 133-136: working doctrine of interest. 

Strayer, G. D.: Brief Course in the Teaching 
Process. Macmillan Co., 1911. Pp. 51-77: 
methods of imparting information. Pp. 207- 
211: values and technique of telling. 

Thorndike, E. L.: Elementary Principles of 
Education. Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. 150- 
154: reflective thinking. Pp. 252-254: the 
use of the lecture method. 

Twiss, G. R.: Teaching of Science. Mac- 
millan Co., 1912. Pp. 139-141: the values 
and technique of telling. 

Waples, D.: Procedures in High School 
Teaching. Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 169- 
182: fixing information. Pp. 230-240: the 
process of reflective thinking. 
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DESIRABLE CHARACTERISTICS TO LOOK FOR IN 
EVALUATING THE RECITATION! 


F. E. Henzuirk 


Professor of School Administration, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


In these days many of our school activi- 
ties are under suspicion and subject to 
criticism. Our marking system has been 
condemned; our grading and promotion 
devices are being discarded; our methods 
of classifying pupils have been revolution- 
ized; curricula in many places are being 
tossed overboard; and it is said by certain 
chronic objectors that the class recitation 
is not only to be modified, adjusted, and 
adapted to the conditions of the future, 
but that it is to be abandoned and abol- 
ished—in fact, that it is already in the 
death chamber awaiting the final summons. 

Even if I were able to enter into a long 
defense of the recitation, I dare not, for 
in the short time allotted to me I have been 
requested rather to point out some of the 
outstanding characteristics of a good reci- 
tation. I cannot refrain from saying, how- 
ever, that no one acquainted with Amer- 
ican education can seriously question the 
valuable contributions of this method of 
instruction. I believe I am safe in stat- 
ing that, except for the recitation, we 
should probably not have universal public 
education in this country. With Dr. 
Thayer we are ready to examine scientific 
results in answer to the question, ‘‘Is the 
recitation method best adapted for present 
needs?’’ We are not ready to abandon or 
make a wholesale condemnation of the 
recitation without conclusive evidence to 
show that this method is as bad as some 
would have us believe, nor before some- 
thing better is to be offered in its place. 
The summation of the evidence and experi- 


mentation does not at present give reason 
to rush into other realms. Consequently, 
we cannot allow the system to be discarded 
with a few scratches of the pen, or the 
words of commercial propagandists. No 
one denies individual differences in learn- 
ing or, for that matter, in anything else. 
There are always some who learn easily 
through superior native equipment or ex- 
ceptional interest in the work at hand, but 
for the majority of pupils there are certain 
conditions of learning that are quite es- 
sential. For most pupils there must be 
a responsibility for having the assigned 
work ready; specific requirements and 
standards must be set up; regular times 
for study and discussion must not be over- 
looked, as well as arrangement for review 
of fundamentals and vital knowledge. 
From time to time we shall be called 
upon to modify and change the form and 
pattern in which these elements are to 
take place in the recitation. This is neces- 
sary to meet changing conditions, facilities, 
and the spirit of the age. But guidance 
and direction are the keys to success in 
American education today as much as they 
were in the past. The recitation is still 
central in the functioning of the school be- 
cause it provides for those guidance con- 
tacts between teacher and pupil without 
which the educative process, under present 
conditions, would in a large degree fail. 
The recitation means teacher leadership, 
guided pupil activity and carefully di- 
rected learning, appropriate illustrations 
and applications, and, finally, provision 


1 Taken from an address given before the Nebraska Association of County Superintendents, Lincoln, 


Nebraska. 
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for group approval of individual efforts 
and accomplishments. Hence, it follows 
that if we improve the recitation, we im- 
prove greatly the educative process in 
which we are interested. 

It is difficult to state in acceptable form 
the desirable characteristics of a good reci- 
tation. Recently, two well-known educa- 
tors observed the same recitation. Shortly 
afterwards in a conference one stated in 
no uncertain terms that it was about the 
poorest demonstration he had ever seen; 
the other, however, was not so sure but 
what it was one of the best illustrations of 
master teaching he had ever witnessed. 
What was the matter? What criteria or 
standards were applied to determine these 
conclusions ? 

The disagreement of competent judges 
makes clear the fact that there are varying 
standards of desirable practices. Neces- 


sarily, recitations must differ widely in 
certain respects according to one purpose 
or another, or, if they are for children, 


on one level of attainment or another. 
Whether a recitation is good or poor de- 
pends upon one’s conception of learning. 
Types of recitations come to us in the 
form of ‘‘blueprints’’ made for the psy- 
chology of the day. For example, the reci- 
tation method or group system of instruc- 
tion dates roughly in this country from 
1800. Lancaster and his associates went 
about carefully analyzing the essential 
steps of the monitorial procedure. Under- 
lying this type of teaching, however, was 
the psychological assumption that all minds 
were alike and that learning was passive— 
a process of taking in. The mind was con- 
ceived as a wax tablet upon which the 
teacher had to make certain impressions. 
The pupil had to be passive. The textbook 
was the center of all learning. Learning 
was identified with the mastery of the 
textbook. The child went to school to 
store his memory with facts or to train 
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his reasoning powers. If there was a dif- 
ference between one child and another, 
as there was, it was thought to be due to 
a defective will or to innate depravity. 
No one gave serious attention to the active 
nature of the child except to squelch it. 
The child was called upon to fit himself 
absolutely to the school rather than the 
school putting forth any effort to meet 
the needs of the child. So strong were 
these ideas that long after Herbart, James, 
and Thorndike began to emphasize the in- 
dividual character of learning and indi- 
vidual differences, the same types of pro- 
gram were carried forward. 

Gradually the idea of learning as an 
active process spread in this country. The 
mind was no longer conceived as a mental 
tablet upon which impressions were made 
by the external world but rather as a 
bundle of active mechanisms that must be 
guided and directed. Thorndike would 
have us look at learning as a matter of 
establishing connections between specific 
situations and specific responses. Under 
his scheme, we no longer are to hear 
classes but concern ourselves in establish- 
ing desirable bonds. To use the words of 
Thayer in The Passing of the Recitation, 
instead of a ‘‘passive conception of learn- 
ing in which the mind was thought of 
primarily as a receptacle for outside im- 
pressions, and the subject matter of educa- 
tion considered in terms of information 
and abilities for adult life,’’ it is an activ- 
ity which depends for its success upon the 
child’s environment and his impulses to 
act. It was then that the individualizers 
all over this country started their storm 
of criticism of the recitation, the echoes of 
which we still hear. Ten years ago the 
world was to be saved by supervised study, 
individualized instruction, and similar pro- 
cedures ; but as time went on some detected 
that it was not enough to safeguard indi- 
vidual differences in the rate of learning— 
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they called attention to the fact that funda- 
mental needs in the social and emotional 
development were neglected or, if provided 
for, as in the Winnetka Plan, were rigidly 
divorced from the progress in the tool sub- 
jects. It was then that the socializers 
came in for their day. 

These people, absorbed in the necessity 
of socializing the individual and of organ- 
izing the school in such a way that the 
child would develop traits of citizenship 
and traits in harmony with group inter- 
ests, through the socialized recitation and 
project methods have shifted to social psy- 
chology in contrast to the individual psy- 
chology of Thorndike. Not specific S-R 
bonds but the social situations were now 
conceived to be a significant fiactor in 
learning. So enthusiastic have some be- 
come in these socializing methods that 
they overlook the fact that specific habits 
and skills are necessary to function ef- 
ficiently in the group. They seem to 
forget that a member of a social group, seek- 
ing information to be presented to that 
group, must have the skill and ability to 
read with accuracy and to distinguish be- 
tween the essential and non-essential as 
well as other skills and abilities. Without 
these the individual, as well as the group, 
fails to function efficiently. 

While there is much praise for the ele- 
ments of re-direction and re-vitalization of 
recitation activities, it would seem that our 
salvation does not lie alone with the in- 
dividualizers or the socializers but rather 
in critically examining the educational as- 
sumptions which underlie our work, choos- 
ing the desirable elements and then weav- 
ing the results into consistent patterns of 
practice. Of course, these patterns will 
differ, depending upon the purpose, local 
conditions, and peculiar standards of the 
individual using them, but there are cer- 
tain characteristics which are and should 
be embodied in most, if not all, good reci- 
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tations. The pointing out of these char. 
acteristics is not as simple as some people 
would seem to think. 

Doctor Judd of the University of 
Chicago came to us a few years ago with 
the proposition that the single criterion 
of attention was sufficient to determine the 
worthwhileness of the recitation. He would 
have us believe that if we had twenty 
pupils in a class and five were carelessly 
looking out of the window, apparently 
giving little attention, the recitation was 
only seventy-five per cent a success. Such 
a recitation may be twenty-five per cent a 
failure, but certainly we would hesitate to 
say that it is seventy-five per cent a suc- 
cess. First, because the fact that children 
are apparently giving attention, at least 
having all the external signs of it, is not 
conclusive evidence that they have their 
minds on the content of the recitation em- 
phasized by the teacher. They may be 
interested in her new dress or in her most 
recent marcel or in things a thousand 
miles away from the classroom. Nor is it 
altogether certain that just because the 
pupil is looking out of the window his mind 
is necessarily in the same place. I have 
often found in checking up students under 
such conditions that the external signs of 
inattention do not state the whole truth 
Students sometimes give evidence of know- 
ing what the recitation is about in spite of 
apparent inattention. So long as we do 
not have psychological thermometers or 
barometers to measure this thing called 
attention, we cannot depend upon it as the 
only criterion for judging a good recita- 
tion. Assuming, however, that such 4 
measuring stick would do to take care of 
the twenty-five per cent who did not put 
on the exterior garments of attention, we 
still need to be concerned with the seventy- 
five per cent which apparently do have 
such symptoms. Are there any elements or 
characteristics that will aid us in deter- 
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mining the worthwhileness of the recita- 
tin? We think so. 

In the first place, does the recitation 
have a definite, clear-cut end or goal, and 
does the teacher know what it is? This 
determines the function as well as the 
direction of the recitation. In directing 
and guiding the learning process through 
a given activity or unit of subject matter 
one must consciously organize materials 
and procedures, and upon the objective or 
goal desired will depend the type of ma- 
terials, activities selected, and the use to 
which they are to be put, as well as the em- 
phasis to be given to the various items or 
ideas to be taught. Recently so much has 
been said and printed on objectives, ends, 
and goals that, unless we are careful, this 
characteristic is more confusing than help- 
ful. It is quite common to talk of health, 
character, worthy use of leisure time, 
worthy home membership, citizenship, com- 
mand of the fundamentals, and vocational 
efficiency as if they were goals, when in 
reality they are outcomes. They are the 
results of other traits. If you do certain 
things and have certain appreciations, at- 
titudes, and skills, these result in certain 
outcomes of health or character, ete. If 
we appreciate good literature, good music, 
good exercise, good picture shows, we do 
not need to worry about ‘‘worthy use of 
leisure time.’’ It is inevitable, because it 
is the result of these traits. But even these 
appreciations, attitudes, knowledge, and 
skills cannot be had for the asking; nor 
can they, many times, be assigned directly. 
They are rather the traits that grow out 
of certain activities. Since they point to 
certain great outcomes and grow out of 
certain activities, they may be said to be 
the intermediate traits. It is necessary to 
go further and select the immediate ac- 
tivities and properly encourage them to 
develop those traits which in turn result 
in certain outcomes. Here is the great 


task of the teacher. Selecting and develop- 
ing proper activities with appropriate ma- 
terials is her immediate objective. 

But it is not enough for the teacher 
alone to have a definite end, aim, and 
goal. The pupil must likewise have a 
definite aim or purpose, or accept and ap- 
prove the immediate objective of the 
teacher. A specific purpose helps the 
pupils in many ways. It furnishes the 
motive power. A boy who desires to go 
fishing will dig for three or four hours in 
the hot sun for fish worms. He will walk 
seven miles to a fishing hole. To stop him 
would be annoying. If he were digging 
in the garden and had to walk seven miles 
for bean poles, he would surely not be 
annoyed if some one made him stop the 
task. In fact, under such conditions, he 
would seek every excuse possible to inter- 
rupt the process. A specific purpose 
serves as a basis for the selection and or- 
ganization of facts and of connecting 
past experiences with the new material. 
It means contact with the particular en- 
vironment and life in such a way as to 
understand its elements and their mean- 
ings. It determines the amount of em- 
phasis and the type of attitude certain 
ideas, elements, and items are to receive. 
How can we expect our children to make 
intelligent responses when they do not 
know what they are to do? A large per 
cent of teaching fails because of poor as- 
signments. The second outstanding char- 
acteristic of a good recitation therefore is: 
do the pupils see and understand clearly 
and definitely what is to be done? 

The third outstanding characteristic of 
all good recitations is pupil activity. Does 
the teacher have some device or way of 
getting the pupils to do what they under- 
stand they should do in each recitation? 
So much has been written on this phase 
that I need not dwell upon pupil activity 
as an essential characteristic. In fact so 
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great an emphasis is being given to it 
that it is time to counteract the tendency 
on the part of some of our educational lead- 
ers to undervalue teacher activity in con- 
nection with the recitation. This is a mis- 
take. What we need is not less teacher 
activity but, rather, more intelligent, sane, 
and rationally directed teacher activity. 
Teaching requires an intensity of effort 
and purpose. The teacher lacking these 
will usually have a recitation below par in 
all respects. Pupils and students rarely 
display much enthusiasm for accomplish- 
ment under a passive teacher. It is not, 
then, that teacher activity should be les- 
sened but rather that pupil activity should 
be guided, directed, and quickened. A 
proper balance between teacher and pupil 
activity is essential. There must be a dis- 
covery of interests and devices so that 
every member of the class will be pro- 
vided with something to do, and then some 
plan or procedure to see that he does it. 
Likewise the product of pupil activity is 
not always evident but the process or 
activity must have an appeal to the pupil, 
causing him or her to do something in re- 
sponse to the appeal. Only when pupil 
activity is purposeful and on the proper 
level for the advancement of the children 
does it have educational value. Otherwise 
a recitation may be chiefly marked by pupil 
activity and yet be poor. 

Last, but not least, for every recitation 
unit it is necessary to have some device or 
way of checking to find out if what the 
pupil has accomplished is in harmony with 
the end and aim of the teacher, and if such 
efforts point in the direction of developing 
the traits and outcomes desirable. We 
need to place more emphasis on this part 
of the recitation. This does not mean 
merely a check to find out what the student 
knows or has learned about the assign- 
ment but rather a check to help in guiding 
the future instruction of the class. We 
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should test to find out what to teach and 
how to teach it rather than to find out what 
has been taught. It is not only a matter 
of finding out how well the boy has 
achieved or learned but, what is more im. 
portant, to find out how well the process has 
made the boy. Does he recognize that he 
has become what he was not before? Is he 
aware of having come into something new! 
Does he find that others with whom he is 
living and working have similar experi- 
ences and appreciate what he has done! 
In other words, is there some way of check- 
ing the effect of the activity and subject 
matter on the boy as well as finding out 
how much he has achieved? Only by such 
checking is teaching directed on and out 
and up. 

In conclusion, let me say again that as 
we improve the recitation we shall improve 
greatly the educative process, and when 
We as supervisors go about helping, aid- 
ing, substituting the strong ways for the 
weaker -procedures, and good subject mat- 
ter for poor content, we shall do well if we 
ask ourselves as we enter each classroom: 


1. Does this teacher have a definite end, aim, 
or goal, and does she realize toward what 
traits and outcomes it is directed? 

2. Do the pupils see, understand, and appre- 
ciate clearly and definitely what they are to 
do and why they are to do it? 

3. Does the teacher have an organized plan or 
device to get the pupils to do what they 
understand they should do? 

4. Does the teacher have some carefully 
planned way of checking up to evaluate and 
find out if what the children have accom- 
plished points definitely and clearly to one 
or more of the great outcomes of life? 


If we keep these fundamental factors in 
mind as we enter the respective classrooms, 
we may determine to a large degree what 
ean be done to help each teacher and how 
we can use her in helping to bring about 
better recitations and better schools. 
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THE ‘‘QUESTIONNAIRE”’ AS A 
SUPERVISORY DEVICE 


During the past year I have used the 
‘questionnaire’? as a prominent super- 
visory device. I sent a group of questions 
on the administrative activities of the prin- 
cipal to each of the principals of my dis- 
trict. These questions covered certain vital 
issues in this field. My purpose was to 
raise these questions with each of these 
principals and, by having them submit 
their answers to the questions to me, to 
commit them on these issues to certain 
judgments and practices. These matters 
I could then profitably follow up in later 
visits to the schools. The replies are sum- 
marized in the report given below. This 
summary was presented at a meeting of the 
principals, where full discussion of the 
issues was had, to the mutual benefit of all, 
including the writer. 

The same use of the questionnaire was 
made with reference to the supervisory 
activities of the principal. At later dates, 
additional questionnaires will be used on 
current issues. 

The summary of results on the question- 
naire on administrative activities follows: 


Summary oF REPLIES TO 
QUESTIONNAIRE ON ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIVITIES 


1, School assembly: Occasionally, 5. Regu- 
larly or frequently, 7. None, 2. 

2, Extra-curriculum clubs or activities: 
21. No, 3. 

3. Student Council: Yes, 9. No, 15. 


Yes, 


4. Early room: Time Number 
8:00 : j 
8:10 1 
8:15 3 
8:30 3 


Time not mentioned, 7 


Basement open, 2 
No early room, 1 
5. Lunchroom: 

Cafeteria, 3 

In basement, 9 

In classrooms, 10 

None, 1 

Not mentioned, 1 

6. Supervision of playground: 

By principal, 2 

By teachers, 4 

By principal and teachers, 5 

By pupils, 2 

By teachers and pupils, 2 

By principal, teachers, and pupils, 2 

By principal and pupils, 4 

By principal, teachers, custodian and 
matron, 2 

By principal, teachers, custodian and ma- 
tron, and pupils, 1 

7. Radio: 

No, 12 (One answer was: “No, Provi- 
dence is still with us.”) 

Yes, 12 (R.C.A. 162—$320, 101 Majestic, 
one name not mentioned, Stewart-War- 
ner, General Electric, Crosley Low- 
boy, Phileo, R.C.A., Fada, Fada, 
R.C.A. 18, Stewart-Warner.) 

8. Safety patrol, A.A.A., all but 2. 
9. School funds: 

No, 6. 

Yes, 20: Amounts—$75, $300, $10, $600 
to $800, $300, $400, $500, $150, $100, 
$300 to $400, $200, $175, $50, $300, 
$400, $250 to $300, $100, $730 (per 
year). 

10. Articles bought from school funds: Type- 
writers, 10 

Mimeograph, 16 

Ditto, 10 

Moving picture machine, 7 

Musical instruments, 7 

Sheet music, 5 

Victrola, 12 

Records, 6 
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Piano, 9 

Lantern, 6 

Screen, 2 

Folding chairs, 2 

Reference books, 4 

Speedograph, 2 

Stereographs and stereoscopes, 2 
Radio and speakers, 8 
Magnifying glasses, 1 

Baseball’ uniforms, 7 

Baseball equipment, 1 

Duplicator, 1 

Kindergarten orchestra instruments, 2 
Sets of books, 3 

Charts, 3 

Mimeoscope, 2 

Maps, -3 

Stop watch, 1 

Class pins, 1 

Microscope, 1 

Project tables, 1 

Music stands, 4 

Assembly room curtain, 2 
Pictures, 5 

Drum Corps uniforms, 1 

Mar P. Mach. 17, 1 

Paper cutter, 4 

Weighing scale, 1 

Adding machine, 1 

Christmas tree ornaments and lights, 1 
Cardboard punch, 2 

Easel and paints for kindergarten, 1 
Hobby Horse for kindergarten, 1 
Magazines, 1 

Seat work material, 1 

Honor seals, 2 

Buttons, 2 


11. Specific measures for stimulating good at- 


tendance and punctuality: 

We prod them, 1 

Not necessary except in few cases which 
are treated individually, 6 

Attendance banner to best room for week 
(an American silk flag), 1 

A child-centered program, all missed 
work made up, 1 

Special privileges to those of good at- 
tendance, 1 

Honor roll and prizes, 3 


Chart showing number of stragglers each 
day, 1 

Student Council representative reports 
rooms having perfect attendance daily, 
1 

Requires work to be done at school, not 
at home, 1 

One hundred per cent rooms listed on 
blackboard, 1 

Talks by principal and teachers, 1 

Careful check-up on all absences, letters 
to parents, 3 F 

Charts ranking pupils in attendance, 1 

Pass record of attendance through school, 
1 

Not worried about attendance and punc- 
tuality, 1 

Perfect attendance rooms posted on 
blackboards in boys’ and girls’ base- 
ments, 1 


12. Extra-curriculum clubs or activities: 


Girl Scouts, 6 

Boy Scouts, 7 
Baseball, boys, 10 
Baseball, girls, 5 
Orchestra, 15 

Boys’ Glee, 1 
Stamp, 4 

Reading, 1 

Drum Corps, 2 
Thrift, 2 

Safety, 3 

Literary, 5 

Boys’ Good Citizenship, 2 
Girls’ Good Citizenship, 2 
Violin class, 10 
Harmonica Band, 3 
Ukulele, 5 

Applied Art, 4 
Science, 1 

Original Writers, 2 
Warblers, 1 
Health, 1 

Bird, 1 

Good English, 3 
Poetry, 1 

Dramatic, 4 
Clippings, 1 
Magazine, 1 


“Debating, 1 
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Operetta, 1 Daily, 15 
Travel, 1 Infrequently (mimeo- 
Story-tellers, 2 graph), 1 
Nature, 2 Twice a week, 1 
Volley ball, 1 16. Developing school spirit: 
Basket ball, 6 It’s long been here and I cultivate, water, 
Service, 1 and extol it 
Library, 2 Pledge to flag 
Boys’ Patrol, 4 School songs 
Girls’ Patrol, 2 Fair dealing with pupils and parents 
Boys’ Chorus, 1 Honesty between pupils, teachers, and 
Student Council, 1 principal. All problems discussed 
Woodworking, 2 openly; pupils, parents, and teachers 
Needle, 2 encouraged to express themselves 
Clean-up, 1 freely 
Puppet, 1 Talks by principal to pupils 
Knights of Youth, 1 Taking interest in and helping in or- 
Improvement Society, 1 ganization of games 
None, 2 Comparison of loyalty to home and coun- 
13. Basket Ball: try to loyalty to school 
Rooms Equipped? Pupil and teacher participation in plan- 
ning and carrying out all activities 
Expressing appreciation of successes and 
praising fine qualities of good citizen- 
ship shown 
The process of building up and maintain- 
ing a good school spirit is based upon 
the principle that boys and girls as 
well as teachers desire to act on their 
own initiative and judgment 
Finding fault rarely accomplishes desired 
results 
Pupil participation in extra-curricular 
activities 
Cultivation of habits of politeness and 
orderliness in both work and play 
14. Telephone—Pupils used Cultivation of the spirit of good sports- 
Seated in office, 8 manship 
Seated in room, 5 The development of group projects 
Pupils not used, 2 Making school work pleasurable 
Teacher answers it, 9 Organizing as many games as possible 
15. Mimeograph, 18 during the play period 
Ditto, 14 Annual Dads’ and Sons’ Night 
Speedograph, 1 Annual Mothers’ and Daughters’ Night 
Duplicator, 2 The teacher’s influence 
Frequency of use: 100 stencils yearly, 1 General pupil codperation 
Extensively, 4 Pupil self-rating scheme 
Very extensively, 2 Principal tries to know each child, es- 
Great deal, 1 pecially each problem child 
*Cannot now be used as used for classrooms. 


Shepard 


2 
1 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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Carefully worked out character and eiti- 
zenship program 

Get teachers interested—sell the school 
to them, then to pupils and commu- 
nity 

Various inter-room contests 

Equipping school with all modern help- 
ful appliances which aid teaching and 
make it attractive 

Student council and patrols 

Develop good habits of work, cleanliness, 
and order 

We all try to make the school a place 
worthy of the children’s love and loy- 
alty, a place where they find happiness 
in work and in play 

Democratic leadership of teachers and 
community 

Pupils trained to help each other and 
help themselves 

It is the aim to have pupils good citi- 
zens of the school in the same manner 
that one is a good citizen of his com- 
munity 

Capitalize success in one line as motive 
for success or achievement of goals in 
other lines 

Good school spirit depends upon the per- 
sonality of the principal. On this per- 
sonality depends the development of 
that vitalizing influence which helps to 
develop school morale and to motivate 
and carry out all school activities 

Participation of all—principal, teachers, 
pupils, custodians, and community in 
a@ common cause 

Where do you find a good school spirit? 
In a democratic, socialized, and happy 
school, where good health, courtesy, 
service to others, the spirit of play, 
and joy in work well done are found 

I remain after school with groups almost 
every day—athletics, harmonica club, 
school paper, etc. 

Holding school assemblies 

Cultivating friendly relations between 
principal, teachers and pupils 

Personal supervision of playground 

Coaching athletic teams 

Honor roll and pins, and school paper 


Attention to smooth running of routing 
matters 

Cultivating the “our school” feeling 

My experience in the main is that a good 
school spirit is the by-product of all 
that we do 

Fostering the school band and orchestra 
and using them effectively 

Good teaching, interested teachers and 
pupils, and well-motivated instruction 

Weekly assembly period, and operation 
of the Service Club 

School entertainments and picnics are 
helpful, as is the spring festival and 
crowning of queen elected by upper 
grade rooms 

17. Homogeneous groups and normal groups: 
Homogeneous, 0 
Normal, 25 


Comments: “We want no classes all excellent 
and others all stupid.” “Grouping is used with- 
in the room at times for individual subjects.” 
“Within the room we sometimes group homo- 
geneously according to ability in reading in- 
stead of by grade and quarter.” “There is no 
such thing as a homogeneous group.” ‘“Homo- 
geneity with regard to one factor means hetero- 
geneity with regard to other factors.” “We 
believe in homogeneous groups for remedial 
work in reading.” “I use homogeneous groups 
as far as I can.” “The art of living together 
understandingly must be the outstanding aim 
of a common school education. The realization 
of this aim is considered to be possible only 
through a process of integration of all types of 
individuals in a group upon a basis of shared 
life and not by segregation into ability groups. 
Our experience justifies us in the stand that the 
activities of the classroom can be so conducted 
that all problems, projects, or units of work, 
challenge every pupil according to his capacity.” 
“Homogeneous grouping is used at beginning 
of Grade I.” “Homogeneous grouping is used 
for reading in Grades I-V.” “If numbers per- 
mitted such classification, I should be pleased 
to use homogeneous groups in classification 
of pupils.” “In the normal group, you have 
a really true life situation; a sympathetic s0- 
cial spirit and viewpoint is developed.” “lI 





18. 


19. 
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regard homogeneous grouping as undemocratic Printing and articles for school news- 
and a great detriment to the backward child.” paper, 2 
18, Administrative responsibilities delegated to Student council, 2 

teachers : Kindergarten recess, 1 





One teacher is assistant principal in ab- 
sence of principal, 1 

Museum orders, 16 

Supplies, 12 

Traveling library, 7 

Books, 10 

Reports, 18 

Early room, 5 

Lunchroom, 5 

Supervision of recess, 7 

Supervision of dismissals, 4 

Ringing bells for assembly and dismissal, 
2 

Savings, 4 

Operating savings, 1 

Milk station, 1 

Office assistant, 1 

Carfare, 1 

Records, 8 

Keeping files, 1 


19. Administrative responsibilities delegated to 


pupils: 

None, 2 

Care of raising of flag, 2 
Bugle call, 1 

Safety patrol, 10 

Big brothers, 1 

Big sisters, 1 

Library books, 1 


Reports, 1 

Clean erasers, 2 

School garden, 1 

Such as teacher delegates, 1 
20. Parents organizations: _ 

Yes (kind not mentioned), 1 

No, 2 

Patrons’ Association, 21 

Mothers’ Circle, 14 

Parent-Teacher Association, 8 

Pre-school Unit, 1 

Welfare Association, 1 

Parents’ Association, 1 


Remarks: 

“Self-appointed supervisors are not appre- 
ciated.” “Once a year the school entertains the 
patrons and community with an exhibit and 
open house; last time 1800 in attendance.” 


21. Special features which characterize the 
school : 

I have a strong corps and extend to each 
member complete and friendly support 

Bugle call and salute to flag, 8:50 a.m. I 
believe this is of great value for “school 
spirit,” “citizenship,” and school work 
in general 

Teachers’ meetings 

Supervision and care of carfare pupils 


Museum, 5 Boy Scout organization—principal a 
Supplies, 15 member of Scout Committee 
Mail, 2 Scouts aid in promoting good school 


Monitors, 11 

Color sergeant, 1 

Class chairman, 1 

Ditto, 3 

Office telephone, 3 

Athletic equipment, 5 

Violins, 1 

Cleanliness of yards and building, 5 

Care of plants in rooms, 2 

Playground squad, 8 

Lunchroom tickets, 2 

Mimeograph, 3 

Taking charge of room till teacher or 
substitute arrives, 1 


morale 

Teachers meet daily at lunch—the good 
fellowship and relaxation engendered 
are very beneficial 

Campaign for placing responsibility on 
pupils and stimulating pupil initiative 

Weekly station for Public Library 

Standardized knowledge concerning each 
pupil in special card index file 

Character and citizenship program 

We have never suspended a pupil 

Arrangement of the work on a scientific 
basis and individual instruction 

Home garden club—25 won certificate 
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last summer, one of members leading 
the city in ranking 

Our school is the only school in the city 
composed of all substitute teachers 
“Group plan” of report on part of 

pupils to the principal on their work 
and conduct 
Reliability rating cards kept by pupils 
Relief to poor of district 
Boy Scout troop a credit to community 
Daily meeting of faculty at lunch time 
Home room organizations, III through 
VIII grades take care of much of pro- 
gram of room, routine work, and extra- 
class activities 
FRANKLIN M. UNDERWOOD, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


THOSE WHO CAN AND KNOW 
THEY CAN 

Perhaps fifty years ago the saying, 
‘‘Those who can, do; those who cannot, 
teach,’’ was partially true, but modern edu- 
cation demands the teacher who can, and 
knows she can. 

In the good old days anyone could assign 
the next ten pages in history one day and 
listen to the unthinking children reproduce 
the words of the text the next day; that 
required little or no intelligence on the 
teacher’s part. Those ‘‘mobile maidens 
meditating matrimony’’ were sufficient 
unto the evil of the day. 

As society sees more deeply into its edu- 
cational needs, teachers change, grow, and 
become better suited to minister to those 
needs. Only those who are themselves 
flexible, joyful, open-minded and intellec- 
tually curious are willing to associate them- 
selves with an institution that says, ‘‘ Every 
child in this school has an inalienable right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.’’ 

The modern teacher believes in children. 
She knows she cannot educate them but 
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that she can create an environment in which 
they can and will educate themselves. She 
has the scientific attitude. Each child is 
to her an unsolved problem but each day 
she collects data on his physical, mental, 
and emotional life until she is able to see 
the needs of the whole child to the end that 
she may set the stage in such a way that 
he may live happily and grow symmetri- 
cally. 

The modern teacher has a rich back- 
ground of experiences derived from her in- 
terest in people, books, and events. She has 
the spirit of research, and seeking for 
knowledge herself she stimulates children 
to seek in order that they may find. She is 
an adventuress—otherwise she would not 
dare to participate in the thrilling experi- 
ment of following the intellectual lead of 
a classroom of alert, eager, high-spirited 
boys and girls. 

The modern teacher must be and is sym- 
pathetic and companionable. She is big 
enough to take suggestions and criticisms 
from parents, children and fellow teachers, 
for to be open-minded is the first requisite 
of the progressive educator. She has 
imagination and understanding—the two 
things that make it possible for her to pro- 
ject herself into any situation and view it 
from every angle. 

The modern teacher grows daily in 
knowledge because of her insatiable curi- 
osity. She too wants to know more about 
the boll weevil, the cause of the tides, why 
and how bees make honey, what atmos- 
pherie condition causes fog, and so on ad 
infinitum. She is able to see rich possibili- 
ties in the children’s environment and holds 
fast that which is good. She welcomes new 
classroom situations and new interests, for 
the super teacher, like the intelligent child, 
can neither be driven nor led, but must be 
challenged. 

The modern teacher knows that the home 
is the root of all evil as well as of all good. 
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She studies her parents as she does her in children and in herself and a genuine 

pupils and teaches them her ways, for she love for her profession that education is 

knows these parents must be carried with moving ahead. 

her in order that they may not unravel in Bess B. Lang, 

the evening the web begun in the day time. Tower Hill School, 
It is because the new teacher has faith Wilmington, Del. 











PROGRESS IN PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION 

To those who are interested in this ad- 
vance movement in education, there is 
much that is encouraging. The extent to 
which this question appeared in some form 
or other in the discussion of the various 
department meetings at Detroit last Feb- 
ruary was little short of amazing. True, 
it was frequently made the butt of humor- 
ous, belittling, and facetious remarks as a 
substitute for a sound argument, but such 
treatment avails little. The spirit and out- 
look are spreading rapidly. 

In view of this hospitable reception, it 
seems unusually timely and propitious that 
the friends of the progressive movement 
have become challengingly critical. The 
promise lies not so much in the mere fact 
of criticism—this we have had from the 
first—but in the fact that criticism is 
coming from those who have a better 
understanding of the movement, are in 
sympathy with its general plans, and do, 
therefore, offer significant and constructive 
criticisms. 

From these criticisms one concludes that 
the movement has been handicapped by the 
following limitations: 


1. It has been primarily concerned in 
psychologizing the school, adapting it 
to child nature. 

2. The concept of child nature, which 
has guided the program, is faulty. 

3. As a consequence of these two points, 
the question of direction and values 
has been neglected. 
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The reason for the first limitation is quite 
apparent. The movement received its 
initial impetus from those who were close 
to the learning situation, therefore acutely 
conscious of the maladjustment between 
our existing preparatory, static, lifeless 
curriculum and mechanical school organi- 
zation on the one hand and the dynamic 
child on the other. Their major concern 
has been to secure happier relationships 
here. An examination of the platform of 
Progressive Education, of the ‘‘ Articles of 
Faith’’ set forth in The Child Centered 
School,! the criteria for selecting units of 
work proposed by the Lincoln School Staff? 
or by the California advocates of the ac- 
tivity program® reveals how completely at- 


* tention has been focused upon the problem 


of psychologizing school work. 

Along with this tender concern for the 
child was the belief, more or less con- 
sciously held, that the child had within 
himself the pattern of his ideal being. The 
task of the school was merely to aid the 
child in his development. Those who con- 
sidered the need for modification of native 
tendencies assumed this would be furnished 
by having a child live as a member of a 
free social group composed of children ap- 
proximately his own age. 

As a consequence of this major concern 
in making the child happy now and of the 
faith in the efficient guidance of the ‘‘inner 
pattern,’’ the problem of direction and 
values was quite ignored. 

Demands that attention be given to this 
point are multiplying and offer a hopeful 
sign. Rugg and Shumaker focused atten- 


1Rugg and Shumaker, The Child Centered School, pp. 54-67. 
Lincoln School Staff, Curriculum Making in an Elementary School. 


* Teacher’s Guide to Child Development, p. 25. 
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tion on the problem in their Child Centered 
School. Snedden raises the issue sharply.* 
Dewey® in his ‘‘Individuality and Experi- 
ence’ challenges the assumption that the 
child is sufficient unto himself or can grow 
effectively apart from abundant experience 
and definite guidance. One cryptic state- 
ment is fundamental and far-reaching, 
“Freedom or individuality, in short, is not 
an original possession or gift. It is some- 
thing to be achieved, to be wrought out.’’ 

In a later article’ he deals more ex- 
plicitly with the question of direction, or 
the quality of living, toward which the 
progressive school should strive. While he 
is not very specific, he stresses the fact that 
the child should grow in ways that make 
for a constructive participation in social 
affairs. He urges the use of material that 
will give children ‘‘understanding and 
capacity that are relevant to contemporary 
social life...’’ ‘‘The time ought to 
come,’? he says, ‘‘when no one will be 
judged to be an educated man or woman 
who does not have insight into the basic 
forces of industrial and urban civilization. 
Only schools which take the lead in bring- 
ing about this kind of education can claim 
to be progressive in any socially significant 
sense,’” 

The article, however, leaves one groping 
for a definite guiding principle. In the 
meantime, Bode has followed his first chal- 
lenge’ with a more definite statement. In 
this recent article® he gives a brief but ex- 
cellent review and evaluation of the pro- 
gressive program and proposes certain 
goals of effort. Finding the school weak in 
providing social insight, he proposes that 
“if the younger generation is to achieve 
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‘participation’ in our social life, the 
emphasis in curriculum and in teaching 
must be placed on social outlook, on re- 
flective consideration of what constitutes a 
good life in the social order.’’ Since the 
nature of the good life is forever new and 
no scheme of living should be authorita- 
tively established, the task of education is 
to utilize its forces ‘‘ primarily for the pur- 
pose of enabling pupils to achieve a per- 
sonal philosophy of life or social outlook, 
as a basis for effective ‘participation’ in 
the life of the community.’’ 

Thus the social criterion discarded (be- 
cause it was static) in favor of the child- 
centered school returns in a more dynamic 
form. Its return in this form is welcome. 
Without it we have meanderings, waste, 
and chaos in education. However, this is 
just the beginning. Several problems lie 
before us. The constructive suggestions as 
to objectives and needed socialization of 
school work exist only in most general 
terms. Clarification and specification are 
sorely needed in order that the concept 
may give helpful guidance in curriculum 
construction and teaching procedure. The 
materials, units, problems, issues that will 
serve to foster this ‘‘personal philosophy 
or social outlook’’ must be determined. As 
Bode suggests, this calls for something 
other than the ‘‘social problems selected or 
vouched for by ‘frontier thinkers.’ ’’ Fur- 
thermore it brings us a more difficult psy- 
chological problem. The child-centered 
school kept vital contact with the child by 
following his leads. None of this mean- 
ingfulness and vitality, so hardly won, 
should be lost. We must, however, find 
ways and means of making real and grip- 


os —_— **Purpose vs. Method in the New Education,’’ School and Society, 30:632-635 (Nov. 9, 


1930) 


* Dewey, ‘‘Individuality and Experience,’’? Journal of Barnes Foundation, 2:1-6 (Jan., 1926). 
wey, John, ‘*How Much Freedom in the New School?’’ New Republic, 63:204-206 (July 9, 


"Bode, B. H., ‘‘The New Education Ten Years After,’? New Republic, 63:61-65 (June 4, 1930). 
*Bode, B. H., ‘‘ Education at the Crossroads,’’ Progressive Education, 8:543-549 (Nov., 1931). 
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ping these problems of larger social signifi- 
cance and of richer educative value for 
the child. While the philosophers guide us 
in conceiving suitable objectives, our task 
lies before us—the task of creating and 
organizing curriculum materials and of 
discovering methods that achieve these 
emerging values. 
O. G. B. 


CHARACTER BUILDING—II 
THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL 

On the home rests the primary responsi- 
bility for the building of character. Re- 
ligious instruction is a function of the 
church. Preparation for citizenship is the 
obligation of the school. Such is the ap- 


parent distribution of labor among the 
three basic institutions of our American 
social structure. 

But preparation for citizenship involves 
the building of character and the sum total 
of the character of the individuals compris- 


ing a nation is the national morality. 

Can the school develop morality with- 
out the support of religion? Can it de- 
velop a national morality and at the same 
time guarantee religious freedom? 

One answer to the dilemma is to be 
found in the fact that the church reaches 
directly less than one-half of our people, 
whereas the public school reaches nearly 
ninety per cent during those ages when 
character building is most vital. <A fair 
impartial survey of the school’s influence on 
those millions of children who never go 
inside a church would throw interesting 
light on the school’s contribution to ‘‘pub- 
lie morality.’’ 

The experience of mankind becomes 
cumulative. Certain elements of knowl- 
edge, certain rules of conduct, certain 
social relationships gradually are accepted 
by all men. To sift these elements of 
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knowledge, these attitudes of men toward 
social and moral problems, to determine 
what teachings are acceptable to all and 
what should be left to other institutions— 
this is a function of the school. 

Perhaps the chief need of the day is a 
closer affiliation of school, church, and 
home, a franker understanding as to the 
functions and the limitations imposed on 
each, a recognition that the church needs 
the school and the school needs the church, 
and that each in its own sphere may con- 
tribute to the usefulness of the other in 
furthering the work of the home. 

To determine what knowledge, what atti- 
tudes, what ideals are essential to the char. 
acter of a good citizen; to determine the 
most effective means of cultivating these 
ideals and attitudes and of making said 
knowledge effective in the life of the in- 
dividual; to refer to the home and the 
church those issues of debatable import; 
and to build happy contacts with home and 
church based on mutual trust and good- 
will—these constitute the opportunity of 
the public school. 

What are our schools doing to realize 
their opportunity ? 

J.C. M. 


SOME FRUITS OF COOPERATIVE 
SUPERVISION 

The increasing number of excellent cur- 
riculum bulletins gives evidence of the 
spread of the codperative idea in supervi- 
sion. Time was when a course of study was 
an outline prepared in the superintendent's 
office and handed out to the teachers. It 
consisted of little more than a list of topics. 
In practice, what happened was that the 
majority of teachers followed the textbooks. 

All that is now changed. The curricu- 
lum is regarded as a program of activities 
agreed upon by supervisors and teachers, 
broad enough for adaptation yet manda 
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tory as to objectives, and constantly grow- 
ing and changing to keep up with the 
conditions in the school and in the com- 
munity. Instead of a single volume 
printed and bound for use during a term 
of years, the new curriculum bulletins are 
frequently in monograph form adapted to 
revision. They tend to become the expres- 
sion of the studies of supervisors and teach- 
ers from year to year. 

For example, the curriculum bulletins 
for the Raleigh, North Carolina, schools, to 
which reference has been made in these 
columns, are now being supplemented with 
yearbooks prepared under the direction of 
Miss Mildred English, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools. Yearbooks dealing 
with such subjects as reading, science, and 
creative activities have been issued. These 
contain for the most part reports of actual 
work done by teachers, the function of the 
supervisors being that of stimulation and 
guidance and the gathering up and editing 
for general use of the best experience of 
individual teachers. 

A report called ‘‘Classroom Activities 
and Creative Work in the Primary Grades’’ 
serves the same function for the schools 
of Charlotte, North Carolina. Its com- 
pilation was directed by Miss Cornelia A. 
Carter, supervisor of primary grades. 
This bulletin is intended to assist the 
teacher in working out units in the activ- 
ity program; criteria for evaluation and 
lists of desired equipment are included. 
The activities reported were carried on in 
the years 1929-30 and 1930-31. In each 
case the aim to be reached is first stated 
and this is followed by an account of the 
development of the activity and of the 
outcomes. The statement of the aim at 
the opening of each account marks off this 
compilation from several similar ones in 
which there seems to be no consciousness 
of definite aim on the part of either teacher 
or pupil. 
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From Seattle we have a monograph on 
‘“‘Community Life Studies for Kinder- 
garten and Grades I-III.’’ This is ar- 
ranged in parallel columns with the head- 
ings: Objectives, Teacher’s Part, Child’s 
Part, Desired Outcomes. General ob- 
jectives to cover the year are stated at the 
beginning and the work of each half year 
is centered in a single large topic. There 
is besides exposition of the nature and 
functions of the work period, the creative 
period, the environment, the necessary 
basis in experience, and similar topics. 
There are examples of work as actually 
carried out by individual teachers. These 
are illustrated with photographs. Finally, 
the whole is concluded with a selected 
bibliography. 

The course of study for the first four 
grades in the schools of Dayton, Ohio, is 
in process of revision under the leadership 
of Miss Ida Odelle Rudy, the primary 
supervisor. Bulletins for the first two 
grades are at hand. These are in mimeo- 
graphed form and are illustrated with 
unusually fine photographs of children ‘at 
work and at play. Among the features in 
these bulletins which were not found in 
the older type of curriculum outline are 
definite suggestions for the testing of 
achievement and guidance in the remedy- 
ing of deficiencies in the case of individual 
pupils, particularly in reading. Examples 
of units of work are presented for the 
purpose of showing the possibilities in dif- 
ferent phases of the program, as, for ex- 
ample, the use of the bulletin board in the 
first grade. As in the case of the com- 
munity life studies worked out in Seattle, 
these bulletins contain clean-cut statements 
of objectives for the various types of ac- 
tivity in the several grades. 

The Baltimore city courses of study in 
history and geography for the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades have been greatly 
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revised and enlarged. The work was car- 
ried out by means of a general supervisory 
committee and codperating grade commit- 
tees for each subject, under the general 
charge of Mr. Carleton E. Douglass, as- 
sistant superintendent in charge of inter- 
mediate grades. Baltimore has had for 
some years curriculum centers in which 
actual teaching has been studied through 
demonstration lessons. The fruits of this 
work appear in the large amount of il- 
lustrative material in the revised courses 
of study. The general plan includes the 
following main features: the general 
theme, the major circumstances, basic 
skills, content to be used, suggested ac- 
tivities, suggested integration with other 
subjects, and suggestions for differentia- 
tion for pupils of varying ability. The 
bulletins will be especially helpful to teach- 
ers in respect to the adaptation of the work 
in history and geography to the individual 
differences of pupils. 

For the same grades the schools of 
Shorewood, a suburb of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, have prepared a new course of 
study in English. This monograph was in 
its original form compiled by a committee 
of the Atwater School, under the general- 
ship of Miss Laura E. Kellar, the prin- 
cipal, and it is interesting from the fact 
that the work was done in part in the cur- 
riculum laboratory of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. In its published 
form, however, it represents the results 
also of a tryout in the schools during 1930- 
31. The features now usually found in 
course of study bulletins are prominent in 
this one, including standards for judging 
progress and particularly a synopsis of 
units of work with special attention to 
their values in English. The most com- 
plete and all-inclusive unit carried out was 
that on safety, in accordance with an out- 
line submitted by Miss Marjorie Pratt, 
Curriculum Coérdinator. This included 
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in all seven phases: safety in the home, 
safety from fire, safety on the street, safety 
in school, first aid, health, and miscellg. 
neous accidents. Each grade assumed re. 
sponsibility for some one of these topics, 
so that all phases would be represented jn 
the culminating activities. The entire ex. 
perience has been described in a separate 
monograph entitled ‘‘Unit Studies in 
Safety Education.’’ 

The Minneapolis public schools have re. 
cently issued a course of study bulletin en. 
titled ‘‘Safety Education—Teaching Ma. 
terials and Suggestions.’’ This covers the 
work from kindergarten through the sixth 
grade and was prepared under the direc. 
tion of Miss Prudence Cutright, head of the 
Department of Curriculum Revision. The 
contents of this bulletin are also arranged 
by topics and in each case the activities to 
be carried on are illustrated from the work 
of a particular school. After a statement 
of objectives under each head are to be 
found lists of appropriate activities, to 
gether with references to sources of infor- 
mation. The interesting feature is the 
presentation, in the form of tables, of 
comparative freedom from injuries in the 
schools. These are grouped under the 
heads of large schools, medium sized 
schools, and small schools. 

The Research Committee of the Michi- 
gan Association for Childhood Education 
has compiled a volume of nature study 
units and suggestions for the early ele- 
mentary grades. The material is grouped 
under the three general headings of fall, 
winter, and spring. In each case the 
name of the teacher who contributed the 
account and the grade and city in which 
the work was done are indicated. The 
general form of the reports is similar to 
that now frequently adopted—description 
of the situation out of which the activity 
grew, the work itself, and references t 
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materials likely to be of use to other 
teachers. Since the study of science still 
lags behind most other fields of learning 
in the elementary schools, this evidence of 
jncreasing interest in the subject in the 
schools of Michigan is highly significant. 
Those interested in the bulletin can obtain 
it by addressing the chairman of the Re- 
search Committee, Miss Ella Champion, 
Niles, Michigan, and enclosing fifty cents. 


A MEETING OF GENERAL SUPERVISORS 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 

The first meeting of the General Super- 
visors of Public Education in Massachu- 
setts was called to order by the president, 
Miss Helen J. Piper, in the Williams room, 
Ford Building, Boston, at 9.55 on Thurs- 
day, November 12, 1931. Twenty-six 


supervisors were present. The minutes of 
the preliminary meeting were read and ap- 
proved. 

The chair appointed the following com- 


mittee to draw up the Constitution and 
By-Laws: 


Miss Mary Elizabeth O’Connor, Ele- 
mentary Supervisor, Natick 

Miss Emma J. Greenwood, Primary 
Supervisor, Lawrence 

Miss Alice H. Smith, Supervisor of 
Standards and Guidance, Stoneham 

Miss Blanche A. Pratt, Supervisor of 
Elementary Schools, Winchester 

Miss Helen M. Dellicker, Grammar 
Grade Supervisor, Quincy 


A discussion followed as to the nature 
of the meetings to be held. It was con- 
sidered most helpful to carry on the round- 
table type of meeting, which would act as 
a clearing house for problems. It was 
voted to leave the meeting places and time 
of meetings to the committee on Consti- 
tution and By-Laws. 

Miss Julia Joslin, primary supervisor of 
lynn, opened the round-table discussion 
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on the problem: ‘‘What can be done to 
secure a more desirable professional rela- 
tionship between general and _ special 
supervisors?’’ In her presentation Miss 
Joslin suggested that in a situation where 
all supervisors are guided by the same edu- 
cational philosophy, there will be no prob- 
lem, for those who are guided by the same 
educational philosophy will be working to- 
gether. Miss Roy of Newton, Miss Fisher 
of Wellesley, and Miss O’Connor of Natick 
described methods of furthering codpera- 
tion in their systems. 

The discussion resulted in the following 
points: the objective of all supervision is 
the improvement of instruction; the ob- 
jective of the special subject supervisor is 
the improvement of instruction in her own 
subject; that of the general supervisor is 
the improvement of instruction in all sub- 
jects. The general supervisor, then, is a 
member of the central staff in charge of 
general education in the grades, and while 
she is in charge of all work, she is a 
leader, and should work in codperation 
with all others. As a result, we will find 
a complete integration of work in special 
courses of study with the regular class- 
room teacher, with the special subject su- 
pervisor, and with the general supervisor. 
Her big work is to offer help to all, and to 
cooperate along all lines regardless of the 
type of organization. 

In spite of a very busy day, Dr. Payson 
Smith, Commissioner of Education of 
Massachusetts, spoke to the group at eleven 
o’clock. He called attention to the fact 
that this is the time for the closing up of 
our ranks, first for the defense of educa- 
tion, and second for the presentation of 
programs of progress. First, more and 
more is education becoming necessary, and 
more and more it is becoming expensive. 
It is not our function to defend the dollar, 
but rather it is our work to keep going 
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forward as the defenders of childhood. 
This is not the time to cut off, but rather 
to move vigorously onward in education, 
and to put forward a program of further 
expenditure if necessary. Second, we are 
beginning to have a conception of what a 
good school is. In order that this concep- 
tion may get us somewhere we must con- 
sider some of the things reacting on the 
schools from the outside. The ten centers 
of crime in New York City remain so, even 
though the population changes. If social 
conditions on the outside remain hostile to 
the school, you can’t expect citizenship re- 
sults to be as good as they should be. All 
in education must stand firmly by the 
thought that a law is a law, and must not 
be set aside individually just because one 
does not believe in it. Children must have 
practice in school in caring for the rights 
of others. Wherever there are leaders, the 
time has come for them to stand shoulder 
to shoulder and tell the public what we 
stand for in education, and that unless 
other forces recognize their responsibilities, 
we cannot be held responsible. 

At twelve o’clock the meeting adjourned 
to the Hotel Bellevue, where luncheon was 
served. At this time Professor John J. 
Mahoney of Boston University was guest 
speaker. He pointed out the need of dis- 
cussing not only practical problems, but 
also the necessity of discussing the several 
philosophies of education and deciding 
upon our own, in order that we may all be 
thinking along the same lines and toward 
a constructive end. Professor Mahoney 
noted the need in America today for 
friendliness and brotherliness, and of un- 
derstanding of the other fellow’s point of 
view. 

After luncheon the general supervisors 
met with the Massachusetts Superintend- 
ents Association to enjoy their program. 

Marion E. Remon, Secretary. 
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OXFORD COURSES FOR WOMEN 


The American Association of University 
Women announces a summer vacation 
course at Oxford University planned with 
special reference to the needs of American 
university women. The special topic will 
be ‘‘English in the Eighteenth Century.” 
Literature, history, philosophy, and art 
will be presented in the English university 
setting by English scholars who are spe. 
cialists in their respective fields. The 
opening address will be delivered at 8:30 
P. M. on July 7, by Sir Charles Grant 
Robertson, Principal of the University of 
Birmingham. American women who may 
be interested should write for application 
forms to Miss Marion L. Day, 39 West 
54th Street, New York City. 


THE PARIS PACT MADE AVAILABLE TO 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

An organization known as The National 
Student Forum on the Paris Pact announces 
the publication of the Pact arranged as a 
textbook for teachers and students in the 
high school, by Arthur Charles Watkins. 
This includes a sketch of the history of the 
Pact itself, together with references to 
books, pamphlets, and other materials for 
study, and a syllabus and teaching out- 
line. 

This organization is also conducting an 
essay writing project which secures for 
the prize winner a trip abroad. A study 
tour for twenty students who have done 
outstanding work in the study of inter- 
national relations in their schools and who 
are thus prepared to benefit by such a trip 
is being arranged. Details have been 
worked out in codperation with the Open 
Road. The expense from New York back 
to New York is estimated at about $625. 
The address of the National Student Forum 
is 582 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND REPORT 


PROGRAM OF THE TWELFTH ANNUAL 

MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPER- 

VISORS AND DIRECTORS OF INSTRUCTION 
AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tuesday, February 23, 9:30 A.M. 


President J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Elementary Education, State 
of New York, presiding 

Topic: The Fifth Yearbook “Supervision and 
the Creative Activity of Teachers” 

1. Presentation of the Yearbook 

Eima A. Neat, First Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, San Antonio, Texas 

2. The Problem and Purpose of Publication 

L. THomas Hopkins, Curriculum Special- 
ist, Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University 

3. Principles of Stimulating, Releasing, and 
Capitalizing the Creative Energies of 
Teachers 

Pamir W. L. Cox, Professor of Second- 
ary Education, New York University 

4, Supervisory Procedures Used in Liberating 
and Directing Creative Effort in Teachers 

Frep C. Ayer, Professor of Educational 
Administration, University of Texas 

5. Summary and Conclusions 
Fannige W. Dunn, Associate Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 

6. A Brief Prospectus of the Yearbook for 
1933 

Rupotex D. Linpguist, Director of Uni- 
versity Schools, Ohio State University 

7. A Brief Prospectus of the Yearbook for 
1934 

Paut T. Ranxrn, Supervising Director, 
Department of Research and Adjustment, 
Detroit Public Schools 


LuncHEON MEETING 
New Willard Hotel, 12:15 P.M. 


Miss Mitprep EnoGuisH, First Vice-President, 
will preside. Professor Thomas Alexander 
will diseuss “Some Theoretical Aspects of 
Supervision in the New School.” 

Tickets, $2.00 each, will be on sale at the 
ticket booth at headquarters in Washington, 
and should be obtained as early as possible. 
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Wednesday, February 24, 9:30 A.M. 


President J. Cayce Morrison presiding 
Topic: Supervision in the New School 
1. Supervision Observed in Progressive Schools 
School 
L. THomas Hopxrns, Curriculum Special- 
ist, Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University 
2. Supervisory Problems Involved in Chang- 
School 
Burton P. Fowuer, Director, Tower Hill 
School, Wilmington, Delaware 
3. Curriculum Revision for the Child Centered 
ing from the Traditional to the New Ele- 
mentary School 
Marrua Porter, Supervisor of Elementary 
Grades, Roslyn, New York 
4. Supervision of Practice Teaching for the 
New School 
Roxana STEELE, Western State Teach- 
ers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
5. Supervision in the Progressive Secondary 
Bess GoopyKoontz, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 


The English Section of the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
will hold a meeting at the Mayflower Hotel 
on Saturday morning, February 20, fol- 
lowed by a luncheon at the same place. 
The chairman in charge of the program is 
Mr. Marquis E. Shattuck, Director of 
Language Education, Detroit, Michigan. 


COMMUNITY STUDIES IN HEALTH 

The Public Relations Office of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection has prepared a pamphlet based 
on the findings of the Conference with the 
title, ‘‘Suggestions for Three Community 
Studies.’’ The topics of these studies are: 
public health service, educational training, 
and the care of the handicapped child. 
They are designed for use by organized lay 
groups in the various communities. The 
findings of the Conference on the topic 
involved are first summarized, then follow 
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questions for study, and the whole is com- 
pleted with a selected bibliography. Sam- 
ple copies of the Community Studies may 
be obtained free. Without the distributor’s 
imprint, the pamphlets may be obtained at 
$4.32 a hundred, plus transportation. In- 
quiries should be addressed to the Office of 
Public Relations, Room 1402, 450 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City, or to the Amer- 
ican Child Health Association at the same 
address. 


CURRICULUM SPECIALISTS TO MEET AT 
WASHINGTON 

The Society of Curriculum Specialists 
will conduct two round-table meetings at 
Washington, D. C., on Saturday, February 
20, in connection with the convention of 
the Department of Superintendence. The 
first session at 9:30 A. M. will be a joint 
meeting of college representatives and spe- 
cialists in public school systems. The gen- 
eral topic will be ‘‘The Relation of the 
Curriculum to the Present Economic 
Crisis.’? The speakers will probably in- 
clude George S. Counts, Harold F. Clark, 
W. W. Charters, and Leverett Lyon. The 
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subject of the afternoon session, beginning 
at two o’clock, will be ‘‘Current Problems 
in Curriculum Making.’’ The speakers at 
this session will be: W. E. Peik, J. [, 
Meriam, C. C. Peters, Edgar Dale, L, 
Thomas Hopkins, O. G. Brim, and A. K. 
Loomis. The chairman is Professor Henry 
Harap of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The society announces a forthcoming 
bulletin on ‘‘Units of Work,’’ to be pub. 
lished by the United States Office of Edn. 
cation under the editorship of Miss Bess 
Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner, 
The bulletin will contain an introduction 
by Professor H. B. Bruner, a series of units 
in the several subjects on three grade 
levels of the elementary school, including 
kindergarten and grade six, and a sun- 
mary and critique by Professor L. Thomas 
Hopkins. 

Those interested in the work of this 
group will do well to communicate with 
Professor Harap, who edits an occasional 
news bulletin giving many items of inter. 
est with regard to curriculum activities in 
all parts of the country. 
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AHISTORY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The reform of secondary education to 
meet the new conditions brought about by 
the World War in the leading civilized 
countries provided the occasion for a new 
examination of present problems in the 
light of history. Professor Kandel has 
accordingly dealt with the development of 
the concept of liberal education, first pre- 
senting the background of Greek, Roman, 
medieval, and renaissance schools and then 
tracing the reform movements in secondary 
education in France, Germany, and Eng- 
land and the growth of secondary schools 
in the United States.1 There is a chapter 
also on the education of girls and a con- 
cluding analysis of the problem as a whole. 

This is a scholarly work, well docu- 
mented and also well written. It makes 
available for students of the secondary 
field in a single handbook a large amount 
of carefully digested information and 
makes comparison of policies of different 
countries possible. It is not apparent in 
the chapter on secondary education in the 
United States that those responsible for 
policy-making had employed the historical 
or comparative method very extensively. 
It is doubtful whether they do today. 
Much of the confusion and ineptness of 
our educational procedures is probably 
traceable to this fact. Professor Kandel has 
left the policy-makers without excuse. The 
facts are now available. It is their duty— 
as it will be their pleasure—to read them. 


THE LIFE OF THE FARM CHILD 
A study of rural child life in Iowa begun 
by the late Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, director 
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of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Sta- 
tion, has been carried to completion by 
two of his associates, Miss Eva A. Fillmore 
and Miss Lora Hadley, with the help of 
many collaborators. It was the intention 
to base the study upon selected areas that 
might be regarded as typical. In fact it 
was found that each rural community has 
an individuality of its own. Hence, un- 
qualified generalizations about farm chil- 
dren are decidedly unsafe. 

These children undoubtedly have dis- 
advantages. The one-room school is de- 
clared to be the most serious of these. 
There is little supervision and the teachers 
are frequently unprepared. On the other 
hand, children in the country have unique 
opportunities. Contacts with nature and 
the opportunity for first-hand experience 
with various processes are chief among 
these. 

As is so often the case with studies of 
this sort, the facts revealed are already 
familiar to many but not in a form to per- 
mit of comparisons with facts from other 
sources, or of intensive examination as to 
their significance. The value of such a 
study is seen only after prolonged examina- 
tion and reflection. Perhaps its chief serv- 
ice is to call freshly to attention the need 
of more adequate educational provision for 
rural children. That equality of oppor- 
tunity of which the Fathers wrote is a 
long time coming. The multiplication of 
good roads to enable the consolidation of 
districts is hastening the day. Perhaps the 
airplane may some time consummate the 
change. 


* History of Secondary Education. By I. L. Kandel. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931. 
ae Children. By Bird T. Baldwin, Eva A. Fillmore, and Lora Hadley. D. Appleton and Oo., 
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DEVELOPMENT OF GIFTED CHILDREN 


The Promise of Youth is the third vol- 
ume in Terman’s series of Genetic Studies 
of Genius.2 Volume One presented the re- 
sults of an investigation as to the mental 
and physical traits of a thousand gifted 
children. Volume Two, prepared by Cath- 
erine M. Fox, treated of the early mental 
traits of three hundred geniuses. The 
third volume is composed ‘of follow-up 
studies of the thousand gifted children and 
undertakes to show what developments 
have taken place after six years have 
passed. 

The main questions to be answered re- 
lated to the presence or absence of fluctua- 
tions in growth, the increase or decrease 
in unevenness of abilities, how far achieve- 
ment has fulfilled early promise, to what 
extent superior achievement of near rela- 
tives indicates that the subject comes from 
superior stock. Into the report, however, 
was digested a large amount of collateral 
material, such as descriptions of the tech- 
niques and tests used in the investigation, 
discussion of the nature of intelligence, 
and the need of further investigation, par- 
ticularly into the childhood of well-known 
geniuses of history. 

In accordance with the definition of 
‘‘gifted child’’ accepted by Terman and his 
co-workers, a Stanford-Binet I.Q. of 140 
or higher for elementary grades, about 
four children in every thousand of the 
urban pre-high school population of Cali- 
fornia are gifted. They come from supe- 
rior stock. They are slightly superior to 
the generality of children in health and 
physique. In character they are better 
balanced than the average. They show 
their superiority most in intellectual and 
volitional qualities. School achievement, 
as a rule, continues through high school 
and college to be in line with the I.Q. ob- 
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tained at the beginning. This fact of 
constancy is held to be the most important 
that was revealed in the study. 

The generalizations concerning th 
group as a whole are supplemented with 
a series of case studies, tracing the de. 
velopment of each of about forty indi. 
viduals. These case studies are very inter. 
esting and suggest the possibility of this 
type of investigation for children of aj 


sorts as well as the gifted. Another fe. Bf: 


ture of special interest is an account of 
the use of a special scale for rating literary 
juveniles. 

This study as a whole illustrates very 
well the problem of utilizing facts in the 
process of framing policies. It was 
learned, for example, that gifted children 
are in general ‘‘accelerated’’ in school 
classification by about two years. Whether 
this is desirable or the best practical means 
of providing for individual differences in 
the matter of gifted children is, of course, 
a question which the fact of acceleration 
cannot answer. Dr. Terman would be the 
first to deplore any sort of jumping to 
conclusions in the light of the facts dis- 
closed. 

The investigation of which The Promise 
of Youth is one of the fruits is no les 
than monumental. It reflects a scientific 
interest and devotion of the first order. 
It is by means of such work that educa- 


tion painstakingly through the years can fj 


acquire the true dignity of a social science. 
It is earnestly to be hoped that it may be 
possible for the work to go on along the 
lines already projected. 


A SEQUENCE OF UNITS IN THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
Between the fixed course of study, in 
which all the subject matter to be taught 
is outlined in advance, and the opp0r- 


* Genetio Studies of Genius, Volume III: The Promise of Youth. By Lewis M. Terman and others. 


Stanford University Press, 1930. 























mnistie policy of letting the pupils pur- 
sue any interest that happens to occur to 
hem, there is a middle ground. The ob- 
jectives to be worked for can be stated 
dearly and the chief centers of interest 
around which the activities of the pupils 
should be organized can be indicated. The 
experience of successful teachers in de- 
veloping activities about these centers can 
be reported and the most useful sources of 
information named. All of this can be 
done in such a way as to release rather 
than cireumscribe the individuality of the 
teacher. 

Into the confusion which has resulted 
from widespread experimentation with 
“nits of activity’’ in the primary grades, 
Miss Storm has brought order and se- 
quence.* She recognizes that one unit of 
work should pave the way for other units 
to follow. Beginning with the social unit 
which is most familiar to the pupils, the 
home, she moves out to more inclusive 
groups, using the experience already 
gained as a means of interpretation for 
that which is new and unfamiliar. At the 
same time she avoids the stereotype and 
leaves to each class the opportunity of 
organizing its experience in its own way. 

Even those schools that cannot agree 
with her as to the objectives to be set up 
and the centers of interest to be utilized in 
reaching them will find her book exceed- 
ingly helpful in working out programs in 
the social studies for the primary grades. 
The sequence she suggests is as follows: 
The Home; The Community as a Whole; 
Specific Phases of the Community; The 
Farm ; Milk ; Indian Life—the Pueblos and 
Ojibwas; Transportation; Clothing; So- 
tial Types—Arabia, etc. ; Local and Pioneer 
History. Each unit is presented in the 


‘Unit Problems in Home Economics. 
tle, Brown and Company, 1931. 


‘Intelligence Testing: Methods and Results. 
and Company, 1931, 
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Revised Edition. By Rudolf Pintner. 
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form of a narrative of the manner in which 
it was developed in a particular situation. 
More than one method of approach is de- 
scribed. The actual knowledge of which 
the teacher must have command is sum- 
marized, and numerous references are 
named for both the teacher and the pupils. 
The whole is enlivened with photographs 
of pupils and of features of social and in- 
dustrial life. Finally, there are excellent 
chapters on ‘‘Teaching Moral and Social 
Habits’’ and on ‘‘Some Holidays and Spe- 
cial Days.”’ 


UNIT PROBLEMS IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Elementary Home Economics has under- 
gone two revisions.5 It now presents some 
thirty-eight unit problems grouped under 
appropriate heads and, therefore, provides 
a full year’s work for high school girls. 
The treatment is direct and practical but 
at the same time stimulating to thought. 
The student who uses the book will be edu- 
cated, not merely trained. It is painful 
to reflect that thousands of girls will con- 
tinue to study the languages and mathe- 
matics because the colleges demand them, 
instead of home economics, which should 
be a ‘‘constant’’ for all girls, to say noth- 
ing of their brothers, their mothers and 
fathers, their uncles and their aunts. 


INTELLIGENCE TESTING UP TO DATE 


Professor Pintner explains that so much 
has been done in the field of intelligence 
testing since the appearance of his volume 
on that subject in 1923 that a revised and 
enlarged edition became necessary. The 
new volume is a thoroughgoing and schol- 
arly piece of work.* Practically all exist- 
ing material of any significance to the 
student is either reviewed in the text or 


*The Social Studies in the Primary Grades. By Grace E. Storm. Lyons and Carnahan, 1931. 
Second Revised Edition. By Mary Lockwood Matthews. Lit- 


Henry Holt 
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referred to in the bibliographies. The 
results that have been obtained in the ap- 
plication of mental tests to children of va- 
rious ages as well as to special classes of 
persons, such as the deaf and the blind, 
are set forth and interpreted. As a con- 
venient source of information concerning 
intelligence tests, this book is at present 
without a rival. 


MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

To the series of small volumes on school 
subjects for public school administrators 
already noticed in these columns, Profes- 
sor Dykema contributes a number devoted 
to music.” This is indeed a marvel of 
condensation. In about one hundred and 
seventy-five pages will be found a clear 
statement of the place of music in the 
curriculum, a survey of the course on each 
of four levels, beginning with the primary 
grades and continuing through the senior 
high school, a discussion of the choice and 
equipment of instructors, together with an 
analysis of the qualifications of music sup- 


ervisors and an appendix in which appear 
criteria for evaluating music courses, direc- 
tions for purchasing musical instruments, 
and a list of tests and measurements in 


music. Among the features of the book 
that will be most appreciated is that of 
setting up attainments to be reached at 
the end of each of the first six grades. It 
is apparent that in order to bring the per- 
formance of most pupils to these levels 
more adequate attention must be given to 
music than is now common in the ele- 
mentary schools. 

Mr. Mursell and Miss Glenn have at- 
tempted to provide teachers with an expo- 
sition of the psychology of music.® They 
are certainly right in urging that methods 
in school music should be guided by the 
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principles of psychology and right also jy 
warning against a narrow application of 
these principles. Unlike Gaul, this king. 
dom is divided into four parts: ‘Ty 
Foundations of Music Education,’’ ‘‘Fyp. 
tors in Musical Mindedness,’’ ‘‘ Exeeutant 
Factors in Music Education,’’ and ‘‘Meas. 
urement, Materials, and Aims.’’ The las 
is intended as a summary of the whole dig. 
cussion and is complementary to the open. 
ing chapter in which the possibilities of 
music in the lives of children have beep 
set forth. 

This is a serious though untechnical 
analysis. It reflects extensive reading anj 
study, both in the body of the discussion 
and in the bibliographies. The point of 
view is distinctly modern. The reader js 
warned, for example, against belief in mer 
repetition as a means to mastery and is 
assured that often the indirect attack i 
the surest. Performance is urged as a 
means of appreciation, not merely an end 
in itself. Wherever the reader may tum 
he will find evidence of a fresh and vital 
conception of musical education. Thus we 
are told that what is wanted is not voices 
mechanically trained but voices that may 
be used intelligently by their possessors to 
express musical ideas. Such measurements 
as exist in this field are described but thei 
limitations might perhaps have been more 
explicitly pointed out and definite sug 
gestions added as to how the teacher may 
best make his own tests. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
TEN YEARS OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


The November number of the Teache 
College Record contains a series of reports 
made on the occasion of the tenth anni 
versary of the Institute of Educational 


™ Music for Public School Administrators. By Peter W. Dykema. Teachers College Bureau of Pub 


lications, 1931. 


®The Psychology of School Musie Teaching. By James L. Mursell and Mabelle Glenn. Silve, 


Burdett and Company, 1931. 
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Research. The original statement ‘with 
regard to this project as presented by Dr. 
James E. Russell in his annual report when 
he was Dean of Teachers College is fol- 
lowed by statements and detailed accounts 
of accomplishments from Professor Ed- 
ward L. Thorndike, in charge of the Di- 
vision of Educational Psychology, Profes- 
sor George D. Strayer, in charge of the 
Division of Field Studies, Professor Otis 
W. Caldwell, in charge of School Experi- 
mentation. In the body of these reports 
will be found abundant evidence to justify 
the hopes of Dr. Russell and others in set- 
ting up this department of the College. 


FALLACIES REGARDING ABILITY GROUPING 


In Childhood Education for December, 
Dr. Arthur 8. Otis of the World Book Com- 
pany replies at length to the article on 
“Homogeneous Grouping of Pupils’’ 
which appeared in the same journal for 
March, 1930, from the pen of Professor 
J. R. MeGaughy. Dr. Otis’s main con- 
tention is that the article is full of fal- 
lacious reasoning. He is not interested 
primarily in arguing for ability grouping 
but rather in showing the weakness of the 
arguments presented against it by his op- 
ponent. After defining homogeneous 
grouping as he understands it, the writer 
sets forth the principles favoring the pro- 
cedure and the main arguments usually 
offered against it. He then takes up one 
by one the points made by the negative 
and undertakes to refute them. He believes, 
for example, that pupils need not suffer 
from stigma as dullards, since they can 
be treated courteously and respectfully. 
Outside of school, individuals often divide 
themselves into homogeneous groups. It 
is not true that teachers dislike to teach 
the dull pupils. Bright pupils are more 
likely to become snobbish in the presence 
of their inferiors than otherwise. As for 
saying that there is no such thing as homo- 
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geneous grouping, it is a remarkable reac- 
tion to marshall a great many arguments 
against it when it does not exist! Finally, 
the writer contends that it is fallacious to 
suppose that grouping will lessen the 
interest of teachers in individuals. Group- 
ing of some kind is inevitable and there- 
fore it is wise to go about it with a 
well-planned technique. 


ART IN EDUCATION 


In Educational Administration and 
Supervision for November, the Director of 
Art in the public schools of Baltimore, Mr. 
Leon L. Winslow, explains how art may be 
oriented in the educational system. Ap- 
preciation, information, and expression, he 
says, are now quite widely accepted as the 
major aims in art teaching. Recreation 
has been added by the progressive educa- 
tion movement. Appreciation is conceded 
to be the effect rather than the cause of 
pupil activity, and the tendency is to en- 
large the field so as to include all phases 
of experience that come within the range 
of visual form. <A program, he thinks, 
should be balanced as between pupil- 
centered activities on the one hand and 
teacher-centered activities on the other. In 
Baltimore during the past six years a com- 
prehensive plan for art education, em- 
bracing all grades in elementary and 
secondary schools, has been worked out. 
In the first six grades the course consists 
of a variety of topics involving the sub- 
ject matter of color, form, arrangement, 
lettering, and construction, with accom- 
panying information from various school 
studies. On this level it is a general sub- 
ject. In the junior high school it becomes 
a special subject organized around five 
major topics, namely, architecture, sculp- 
ture, painting, industrial art, and com- 
mercial art. The senior high school course 
is a continuation of that of the junior high 
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school, with opportunity for intensive con- 
centration on certain specific arts. 


A SUMMER EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOL 


During the summer of 1931 the Lewis- 
Champlin elementary school in ,Chicago 
was in session as an experimental school. 
It was the conviction of Superintendent 
Bogan and his advisers that the summer 
offers unique opportunities for trying out 
new ideas. At that time there would be 
freedom from ordinary restrictions and de- 
mands of the course of study and from the 
anxiety of parents. What was actually 
done in the school in its first session is ex- 
plained at some length by the principal, 
Mrs. Edna R. Meyers, in the Chicago 
Schools Journal for November. There 
were two basic ideas underlying the pro- 
gram: to socialize the subject matter of 
the curriculum and to contribute as much 
as possible to the physical and mental 
health of the children during the eight 
weeks vacation at their disposal. These 
ideas were expressed in the organization 
of an activity program. There was no at- 
tempt to assign credits to the work in the 
usual fashion and no untoward effects were 
felt in consequence. Attendance and in- 
terest showed no signs of being less on 
account of the absence of formal marks. 
Six regular teachers were employed, each 
having charge of a group on six grade 
levels of the elementary school. In addi- 
tion to these there were special teachers of 
art, industrial arts, rhythms, literature, 
and supervised play. A health and com- 
munity worker was added to the staff to 
have special charge of the health program. 
What was done in the various lines of ac- 
tivity is explained in the article, which is 
illustrated with photographs of the pupils 
at work and at play. At the close of the 
session each teacher handed in a complete 
report of her work in accordance with an 
outline that had been agreed upon. Pro- 
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cedures for the coming year are now under 
consideration. 


A NEW REPORT ON COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS IN ENGLISH 


For some years the North Central Aggo. 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
has maintained a committee on college en. 
trance requirements in English, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Edwin L. Miller, 
assistant superintendent of schools in De. 
troit. In the English Journal for October 
and November will be found a report some. 
what in detail of the findings of that com. 
mittee. These were arrived at by submit- 
ting a series of proposals or theses to some 
1,200 competent judges throughout the 
Middle West, and each item in the report 
carried with it a statement of the vote. 
In most cases this is overwhelmingly in 
favor of the recommendations of the 
committee. Even with regard to the some- 
what controversial matter of the division 
of composition from literature, the vote 
was 993 in favor, 112 against. On the 
proposition that, since English touches 
life everywhere, composition can be taught 
successfully only through the interest of 
English teachers in the writing and speak- 
ing of pupils in all subjects and the super- 
vision of all teachers in the oral and writ- 
ten reports of their pupils, the vote was 
1,117 to 24. Twenty propositions in all 
were submitted, including such marginal 
topics as teacher load and the provision of 
library facilities. Because of the weight 
of opinion back of it, as well as the care- 
ful work of the committee itself in for- 
mulating the report, the findings deserve 
and doubtless will have a very wide read- 
ing and application. 


EDUCATION AT THE CROSSROADS 


Professor Boyd H. Bode of Ohio State 
University finds education at the cross 
roads. Writing in Progressive Education 
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for November, he says that we may dis- 
criminate three central tendencies or points 
of view at present with regard to the cur- 








ricula of elementary and secondary schools. 
The first is the standpoint of the subject 
matter specialist, who stresses logical or- 
ganization and research; the second is 
that of the practical man interested in the 
gecific objectives which he would dis- 
ever by the method of job analysis; the 
third is primarily a protest against the 
other two and stresses the importance of 
real life situations, by which is meant op- 


“Jportunities for experience of the same di- 


rect and significant character as those 
which children often have on the farm. 
Professor Bode thinks that the contention 
of progressive education that the school 
must give opportunity for a wider par- 
ticipation by the pupils in the life of the 
community has much to recommend it. It 
is true, especially on the secondary and 
college levels, that young people seem to 
have little grasp on reality. The weakness 
of the progressive movement in this re- 
gard lies in its failure to recognize that the 
forms of activity in which the learner en- 
gages are quite as important as the en- 
vironment with which he is surrounded. 


[In short, progressive education has so far 


failed to provide for genuine participation 
on the part of pupils. If this is ever 
to be achieved, ‘‘the emphasis in cur- 
ticulum construction and in teaching must 


| be placed on social outlook, on reflective 


consideration of what constitutes a good 


life in the social order.’’ 
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